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preface 



The impetus for this issue of flh'nois Libraries grew out of the activities of the Ad Hoc Committee for 
Continuing Education of the Midwest State Library Agencies. This committee i? composed of 
representatives from each state library agency In the midwest — Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
Missouri, Minnesota. Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

Most of the library literature on continuing education for the profession is theoretical and 
philosophical in nature, This is in actuality a major accomplishment in library literature. On most topics 
of concern to librarianship, the ' how we do it good" is in predominance. However, when some agency 
or association begins to plan activities after having accepted the philosophical and theoretical 
framework, it helps to know of the specific activities of others. There is too much "re-inventing of the 
wheel" in current activities and very little sharing of ideas, practices, and materials. Thus, the major 
thrust of this issue is on actual activities, 

Allan B. Knox, Director of the Office of Continuing Education and Public Services, University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, contributes the load article on the philosophical and theoretical aspects of 
continuing education for librarianship, 

Allie Beth Martin, Director. Tulsa-City-County Library System contributes a model for a coordinated 
program for all library personriel and involving all relevant agencies and organizations. Mrs. Martin is on 
the advisory committee which worked with the national study, to be released shortly, comriissioned by 
the National Commission for Library and Information Science, The particular model she presents is taken 
from a study she and Mary Ann Duggan did last year for the Southwestern Library Association. 

One other area that has great potential is the new thrust toward individualized instruction. 
The article on Lincoln Open University discusses the program in Illinois. It is hoped tha* continuing 
educational opportunities through the open university concept will be available to librarians 

and trustees as well as other citizens. 
Other articles focus current activities in five midwestern states — Illinois. Missouri, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin, Similar activities could have been reported from the other states in the region but 
production schedules, illness of the issue editor and the normal state library pressures of deadlines 
prevented some states from contributing articles. 

The bibliography is an updated version of one prepared in 1972 for the Continuing Education 
Committee of the Illinois Library Association. Both the original bibliography and the revision were done 
by staff of the Library Research Center of the Graduate Library School at the University of Illinois. 

It IS hoped that this issue will serve as a constructive force in the midwest to bring about a totally 
coordinated program of continuing education sufficient to meet the needs of library personnel in 
the geographic region. 



Travis E. Tyer 
Consultant, Professional Development 
Illinois State Library 
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continuing education for library practitioners 



alan b. knox 

director, office of continuing education and public service 
university of Illinois 



Library practitioners, along with most other pro- 
fessional groups in this country, have repeatedly 
m^de public statements about the importance of con- 
tinuing education. Historically, life-long learning has 
been part of the definition of professional occupa- 
tions and the accelerating rate of social change 
makes it even more crucial today, This applies to all 
library practitioners — directors, librarians in many 
specialties, and aides, There is increasing attention 
to continuing education for librarianship conducted 
by libraries, associations, and institutions of higher 
education. Those who plan programs of continuing 
education for librariansfiip can learn much from the 
experience of other fields, such as teaching, social 
work. law. nursing, and administration. 

Continuing education in various fields contains 
many similarities. Every professional field depends 
upon a body of complex knowledge. The rudmients 
of this knowledge are typically acquired through for- 
mal education includmg university study. The profes- 
sional worker is perceived as benefiting a substantial 
number of people m major ways. The work of profes- 
sionals is supported by persons in a variety of related 
professional, paraprofessional. and subprofessional 
roles who receive substantive and administrative 
leadership from the professional. There are other 
simflari ties among programs of continuing education 
in various professional fields. Of course the 
specialized professional knowledge that is transmit- 
ted is not one of these similarities. It is this profes- 
sional knowledge that helps to differentiate one pro- 
fession from another. Two additional points of simi- 
larity are the liberal education component in prog^ 
rams of continuing professional education and the 
program development process by which they are 
planned. 

Effective librarianohip requires a breadth of view 
and a dept of insight that can be increased by liberal 
education. The objectives of liberal education typi- 
cally include a holistic view of man as man instead of 
solely as money-maker, breadth instead of excessive 
specialization, facility in dealing with value judge- 
ments, and skill in learning and communication. 
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Educational activities that achieve these objectives 
are central in both the development and the mainte- 
nance of professional cor.ipetence and should be 
included in continuing education for librarianship. 

The process by which particularly effective and 
innovative programs of continuing education are de- 
vefoped^ is basically the same across various occupa- 
tional fields. Continuing education for library prac- 
titioners shares with continuing education in other 
professional fields, the following characteristics: (1) 
the centrality of a high level ot knowledge and com- 
petence in maintaining and enhancing one's position 
in the field; (2) the complexity of professional know- 
ledge: (3) the high level of verbal facility of most 
people with a college education: (4) the demand by 
participants in continuing professional education 
programs for excellence in the content, personnel, 
and methods thai are incorporated in the program; 
(5) competing demands on the time of persona in 
professional fields: and (6) the ability of participants 
and their association, company, or institution to pay 
for the costs of highly effective educational prog- 
rams. 

Librarianship has some distinctive characteris- 
tics that differentiate it from other fields, for purposes 
of continuing education program development. The 
unique characteristics of each professional field are 
reflected in the type of continuing education that is 
developed — the subject matter that is studied, the 
type of program that occurs, the types of people who 
plan and conduct continuing education programs, 
ana the arrangements that are made to provide the 
programs. Some fields, such as medicine, architec- 
ture, and pharmacy, are greatly influenced by scien- 
tific and technological developments. Helping pro- 
fessions, such as education, social work, and coun- 
seling, must react to the changing expectations of 
clients. Some professions, such as certain engineer- 
ing specialties, are greatly affected by governmental 
policy decisions (e.g., the building of interstate high- 
ways through urban areas, shifts in national aero- 
space priorities). An analysis of continuing profes- 
sional education should consider these differences 
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as well as the similarities. Librarianshlp is affected 
by changing client expectations (especially related to 
center city locations), by technology (especially data 
retrieval), and by governmental policies (especially 
competition with other services for budget alloca- 
tions}. A consideration of these differences as well 
as similarities can contribute to more effective plan- 
ning of programs of continuing education for lib^'ar- 
ianship. 

Program development is also affected by the re- 
sponsiveness of potential participants. Recognition 
of need for continuing professional education is 
partly a function of awareness of opportunities for it. 
When there are no available continuing education 
programs concerning an area of practice, many pro- 
fessionals will feel complacent about their compe- 
tence in that area, However, when they learn that 
relevant programs are offered, the programs help to 
define a desirable standard of performance against 
which to evaluate professional competence. Fre- 
quently this results in the replacement of compia 
ceiicy with recognition of need for continuing educa- 
tion. 

The purpose of this statement is to explore the 
scope of continuing professional education, the pro- 
cess by which it is planned and conducted, the set- 
tings in which it occurs, the various groups that con- 
tribute to programs, and the types of leadership that 
are needed by all three types of sponsors — the li- 
braries themselves, professional associations, and 
institutions of higher education. 

Scope of Continuing Professional Education 

Continuing education for iibrarianship takes 
many forms. Libiary practitioners tend to be unfamil- 
iar with the range ci contmuing education activities 
that are available to them. Most library personnel are 
aware of the in-service education programs spon- 
sored by their own library. Programs sponsored by 
library systems, the state library, and other parts of 
the school, college, or organization may be less famil- 
iar. Continuing education programs sponsored by 
associations and especially institutions of higher 
education tend to be even less familiar to many library 
practitioners, In addition to these continuing educa- 
tion activities directly related to Iibrarianship, there 
are many continuing education courses and work- 
shops in the regions of every state that constitute a 
rich opportunity system for liberal education for 
adults. 

For those who plan continuing education in any 
professional field, it is helpful to know about ap- 
proaches in other fields. The following examples in- 



dicate thoscopeof existing activity outside the library 
field, 

An elementary school teacher meets one after- 
noon a week for eight months, with ten other teachers 
and a school librarian. As members of a curriculum 
study team, they review a subject matter area, 
evaluate materials and student performance, and 
consider their own instructional approaches. A tan- 
gible outcome may be a curriculum guide and some 
book selections. The more important outcome is their 
increased competence reflected in greater instruc- 
tional effectiveness. The teachers do much of their 
work on school time; they receive some encourage- 
ment and assistance from a supervisor or curriculum 
specialist in the school system and some materials 
and consultation from a professor at a nearby univer- 
sity. 

An attorney spends one evening a week and oc- 
casional free time pursuing a home study course on 
recent developments in state tax law. The course is 
short, practical, and up-to-date. It includes copies of 
forms and guides along with background information 
on the legal developments. The course was prepared 
by the continuing legal education unit of the state bar 
association, with the cooperation of the law school 
and the continuirig education division at the state 
university. 

The dean of a community college devotes a long 
weekend to a residential seminar for college adminis- 
trators in his state. The university-sponsored seminar 
is based on a computer simulation in which the par- 
ticipants can make as many major decisions about 
resource allocation and improvement of instruction 
if) five hours as they normally would make in five 
years, and then receive feedback about the results of 
their decisions. In the seminar sessions the partici- 
pants discuss the various strategies used and the re- 
sults obtained, 

A physician with a rural practice many miles from 
any major medical center takes a case of electronic 
equir ment to the house of a pationt who is seriously 
ill. After a preliminary examination of the patient, the 
physician telephones a medical center. The phone is 
placed into an electronic device, and information 
about the patient's condition is transmitted over th^ 
telephone line for analysis by a computer at the meai- 
cal center. A professor then reports via telephone the 
results of the computer analysis, along with his own 
conclusions. The immediate result is the expert con- 
sultation that assists the local physician in diagnosis 
and remediation. Long-term benefit occurs as the 
professor provides related information that enables 
the local physician to become a more competent 
diagnostician. 
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An unemployed, middle-aged engineer whose 
specialization is in over-supply, participates full-time 
for eight months in an intensive educational program 
designed to enable him to develop another specialty. 
The program, including some career counseling and 
financial support, is supported by employers, en- 
gineering societies, and universities. 

The foregoing provides the basis for a definition 
of continuing professional education. It is the occu- 
pationafly related continuing education of adults 
employed in occupations usually classified as profes- 
sional or in occupations advanced in the process of 
becoming professionalized. This professionalization 
process affects most library personnel — directors, 
librarians, aides, and related personnel. 

Typically, entry tu these occupations occurs after 
at least four years of college and usually a specialized 
program of graduate study. Professional occupa- 
tions involve both action and knowledge. The action 
may be teaching college students, ministering to a 
congregation, giving legal advice, administering a 
library, or helping patients to get well. Continuing 
professional education focuses on helping persons 
increase their competence in performing these acts. 
As a result, continuing professional education is 
often closely connected with professional practice. 
Professionals need to extend and change the know- 
ledge acquired preparatory to entering their profes- 
sions. In most professions, far more is learned after 
assuming the occupation than was learned before, 
Some of thispost-entry learning is incidental; amajor 
part, however, is systematic and deliberate. The 
range of continuing education objectives held by pro- 
fessionals, and their restrictions due to professional 
responsibilities, demand varied and flexible ways to 
increase competence. In some instances this may 
require consultation with a specialist for less than an 
hour. In other instances it may mean intensive study 
for several months. 

Continuing professional education is planned 
and conducted by various sponsors, primarily uni- 
versities, professional associations, and employers. 
A given program may be successfully conducted by 
any one or a combination of sponsors, One result of 
this is a great diversity of programs that are relevant 
toany one person. Especially for library practitioners, 
the library itsel* constitutes a major resource for con- 
tinuing education. Many people concerned with con- 
tinuing education have urged that offerings be sys- 
tematized. It is likely, however, that the ba'^^ic coher- 
ence will be achieved by the individual professional 
as he is self-directed in developing his own plan of 
continuing education, To this end, some agency 
should arrange for informal and convenient access to 
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many of the programs of continuing professional 
education regardless of sponsor. In some parts of the 
country, libraries and community colleges have per- 
formed thiseducationat counseling and referral func- 
tion. Some land grant universities, such as the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, can also effectively facilitate greater 
access, especially if computerized retrieval of infor- 
mation about statewide opportunities for continuing 
education is entailed. 

Planning and Conducting Continuing Education 

The process of planning and conducting effec- 
tive programs of continuing education is typically 
referred to as program development. This process if 
basically the same for all fields, Effective programs of 
continuing education typically include attention to 
six elements — context, needs, objectives, activities, 
evalution, and benefits, 

(1) Context. A preliminary analysis of the situa- 
tion can contribute much to subsequent 
planning. The context within which a prog- 
ram of continuing education is planned in- 
cludes the nature of the sponsoring organi- 
zation, the sources of encouragement and 
discouragement to oarticipatc, and the past 
experience with similar programs. The high 
education level of professional workers 
should enable them to take an even more 
active part in the selection and organization 
of learning activities than is the case for most 
of adult education. Greater self-direction in 
continuing education is predicated upon 
thoughtful professional action. The profes- 
sional who analyzes the importance of his 
actions and the bases for his effectiveness is 
better able to recognize the relevance of 
continuing education activities, Such 
analysis is greatly aided by procedures for 
performance review. With the resulting un- 
derstanding of this performance, the profes- 
sional worker can better identify and use re- 
levant knowledge resources. To plan well he 
must know about the existing opportunities, 
including technical reports, books, films, 
study guides, arrangements for consultation, 
courses, workshops, and demonstration 
projects that can be observed. Those who 
help plan programs of continuing education 
for librarianship. even for themselves, 
should review those aspects of their setting 
that are most germane to increased compe- 
tence of library practitioners. 

(2) Needs, Needs of professional for continuing 
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education are usefully appraised by describ- 
ing the gaps between four categories of irr 
formation. The present compefencies of po- 
tential participants in continuing education 
can be described by themselves and by 
others. If. for exaf7iple. the potential par- 
ticipants are librarians, the others might be 
patrons, the director, and professors of li- 
brary science, The desired competencies 
can also be described by poi\^ntial partici- 
pants and by others, the resulting compari- 
sons can identify the aspect of the 
professional's role for which the gap is 
largest and most important. Where a large 
disparity is perceived by others but not by 
the professionals themselves, the continu- 
ing education program might focus on an 
analysis of the discrepancy of views. 
(3) Objectives. Many more continuing educa- 
tion objectives are typically identified than 
can practically be pursued. The results of 
need appraisal, even if they are only esti- 
mates by informed observers, should be a 
major basts for assigning high priority to 
some objectives. People such as subject 
matter specialists and representatives of 
sponsors can also help to set priorities. 
However, the professional himself should 
lead in setting objectives. Ways of doing this 
vary from profession to profession and even 
between specialties within a professional 
field. For instance, in some specialties, 
physicians practice in isolation fron^ their 
peers and so tend to lack a reference group 
for comparison of their own practices 
against professional norms. In recent years, 
efforts have been made to clarify standards 
of excellence by use of a college of peers 
whose outstanding peformance sets stan- 
dards, A practitioner can then compare his 
own competence and perfjtmance against 
these standards to identify the needs to be 
met by continuing education. In some areas, 
for example, a sufficient range of continuing 
legal education programs exists so that 
lawyers can choose to participate In those 
they consider to be of highest priority. Pro- 
gram priorities are thus greatly mfluenced by 
the market place. Another approach is illus- 
trated by a representative committee of li- 
brarians which works with the state library, 
associations, and universities to review and 
revise priorities for continumg education. 
Library systems hold great potential regard- 



ing the assistance they can provide with the 
appraisal of educational needs of library 
practitioners in the region. In general, pro- 
fessionals should participate in the process 
of identifying needs, setting priorities for 
programs to be developed, and choosing 
programs in which they will participate. 

(4) Activities. The intent of most continuing pro- 
fessional education programs is the im- 
provement of professional practice. Few 
program planners are satisfied with just pro- 
viding background information. Most are in- 
terested in linkage between knowledge and 
action, A continuing professional education 
program is more likely to have an impact on 
the field if the program includes an oppor- 
tunity for the participants to practice desired 
behaviors. For instance, engineers are more 
likely to use a new piece of testing equip- 
ment if they have a chance to use tt for a trial 
period than if they onJy read description of it. 
Social workers are more likely ♦o develop 
greater empathy for their clients if they en- 
gage in sensitivity training sessions than if 
they only hear a lecture on the topic. Librar- 
ians are more likely to effectively extend 11- 
brary services to neighborhoods where the 
level of formal education is low if they com- 
bine staff discussion with field projects than 
if they only see a film about doing so. Some 
of the most effective programs of continuing 
professional education have combined the 
analysis of action problems with the mastery 
of related knowledge, and the development 
of strategies by which to link knowledge re- 
sources and problem solving in action situa- 
tions. 

(5) Evaiuation. The informal, fragmented, and 
transitory character of most of continuing 
education places a premium on flexible and 
informal arrangements for continuous prog- 
ram evaliitlon. Evaluation consists of judg- 
ing program effectiveness based on evi- 
dence, m a way that contributes to program 
improvement. Evaluation may focus not only 
on the outcomes of the program but also on 
its inputs such as particioants. materials, 
and resource persons, along with the pro- 
cess by which they interact to produce the 
outcomes. Various people make such 
evaluative judgments; at the very least, 
judgments are made by participants, plan- 
ners, and resource persons, Two major tasks 
are to provide procedures to improve thfi 
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evidence upon which judgments are made 
and to obtain judgnients useful for program 
improvement, 
(6) Benefits. The benefits of continuing profes- 
sional education accrue both to tiie partici- 
pants and to the organizations with which 
they are associated. In program develop- 
ment, it is important to consider both types 
of benefitij. Organizational benefits rTiay be 
an increase in the number of patrons with 
less than a high school diploma who are 
served, or the number of people who use the 
library for independent study in preparation 
for CLEP exams. Individual benefits may be 
the teacher's greater satisfaction with the 
extent to whicfi a new classroom manage- 
ment practice improved the atiTiosphere m 
hor classroom. 
In an effort to increase iho. effectiveness of con- 
tinuing professional education programs, it would be 
useful to identify the progran^ development practices 
that work well in any one professional field and ex- 
plore Iheir application in other professional fields, 

Settings for Conlinuing Education 

Most continuing education occurs in one of 
three settings: the individual, the temporary group, or 
the organization. In an individual setting, the par- 
ticipant studies on his own or with guidance, but 
wfthout interaction with other participants. In a 'im- 
porary group settfng, the participant meets with other 
professionals with whom ho does not ordinarily in- 
teract, In an organizational setting, the participant 
learns with some of the same people with whom he 
interacts in his occupational setting, Each of these 
three settings for continuihg education has both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages for professionals who 
want to increase their competence. 

When professionals continue their education in 
the individual setting, they assume the primary re- 
sponsibility for improvement. Tftere are no other par- 
ticipants from whom to learn and with whom to enjoy 
the experience. The participant may learn something 
very much on his own (such as the physician who 
listens to a cassette tape recording of a lecture while 
hednves between house cads, or the accountant who 
studies a series of technical reports on legislation 
that relates to his practice) or he may receive some 
guidance from a mer^or. The mentor may be a pro- 
fessor from a school of social work who responds to 
lessons written by a social worKor enrolled in a cor- 
respordence course. The mentor might also oe a 
professor of physics who prepares a course on a 
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computer-based education system in which an engi- 
neer enrolls. The major advantage of the individual 
setting is flexibility; the participant can study at his 
own pace at times he chooses. The major disadvan- 
tage is the lackof stimulation from other participants. 

Examples of programs that use the temporary 
group setting Include postgraduate courses spon- 
sored by professional schools and conferences 
sponsored by professional associations, such as ALA 
or ILA. The major advantage of these types of pro- 
grams is the stimulation that can result when profes- 
sionals with different backgrounds meet to discuss 
ideas presented by resource persons. The major dis- 
advantage is the tendency for such programs to be 
somewhat removed from the immediate concerns of 
any one participant. 

The organizational setting is more effective for 
some types of continuing education. This setting in- 
volves the network of persons who perform interde- 
pendent occupational roles. An example would be 
the entire staff o* library practitioners in a library with 
less than forty personnel. In a library or branch of this 
size or smaller, each person knows and has some 
contact each week with other members ot the staff. 
Their shared experience provides the basis for both 
program planning and utilization of that which is 
learned. For example, the management team of a 
large bank might spend several days analyzing the 
findings from operations research at their bank and 
several similar banks. An economist might serve as a 
resource person to help the participants relate their 
experience and findings to broader generalizations 
from the banking field. Or, staff from a public library 
might mieet periodically with school and college li- 
brarians and teachers in the area to explore courr ? 
and curriculum requiremenis, and to develop and co- 
ordinate library materials. The major disadvantage is 
a tendency to consider the more acceptable ideas 
and to avoid those that are more controversial. 

CoHaborative Arrangements 

Various sponsors contribute significantly to con- 
tinuing professional education. Some of the most 
effective programs result from collaborative efforts. 
Indecidingon the typeof collaboration most useful in 
a specific instance, it is helpful to know the contribu- 
tion that IS typically made by each kind of group. 

The university s professional college related 
most directly to a professional field should provide a 
major part of the leadership for continuing profes- 
sional education in that field. Thus the law college 
should foster continuing legal education, the medical 
college contini.iing medical education, the engineer- 
ing college continuing education of engineers, and 
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the school of library science continuing education for 
librarianshlp. The leadership should focus on subject 
matter content and related knowledge resources. 
One result ~ the preparatory education program 
should be more usefully related to the continuing 
education program, and both should be more aliied 
with professional practice. 

Other colleges, such as liberal arts and related 
professional colleges can also contribute to continu- 
ing professional education. For example, in a pro- 
gram of continuing education for small town phar- 
macists, faculty from the department of sociology 
can help the participants to better understand the 
dynamics of small community trade a:'eas, and lac- 
ulty from the college of business administration can 
deal with aspects of managing a drug store. In addi- 
tion, the approaches to continuing education of other 
professional colleges can illustrate alternative ap- 
proaches for consideration. 

. Professional associations, such as ILA, can also 
contribute in several ways. Some types of programs 
that relate closely to recent and practical innovations 
are best developed by the associations, Cosponsor- 
ship between associations and universities has pro- 
duced some of the most effective programs of con- 
tinuing education. Even in programs that are primar- 
ily developed by a university, representatives of a 
related association can make a valuable contribution 
to program planning by reflecting the concerns of 
potential participants. 

Many professionals are associated in some way 
with a type of employing organization. For library 



practitioners, this is typically a public library, a school 
system, a college or university, or a company or hos- 
pital or law firm in the itislance of special librarians. 
Administrators of these organizations can arrange 
for released time, either for pay or by providing 
someone to substitute for the professional while he 
participates in continuing education. Orga izational 
administrators can also offer incentives for increased 
competence and arrange for professionals to obtain 
valuable supplementary experiences. 

Some of the most innovative and effective pro- 
grams of continuing education have been supported 
by grants from philanthropic foundations or govern- 
mental funding agencies. In addition to providing 
outside resources, persons associated with such 
grantors occasionally serve as idea brokers. 

The growing emphasis on continuing education 
entails a challenge for all categories of library prac- 
titioners The challenge is to provide the leadership 
that will result in effective programs of continuing 
education for fibrarianship. One result would be an 
increase in the formal opportunities to increase pro- 
fessional competence. Another result would be the 
development of materials and procedures to assist 
library personnel to become more self-directed in 
continuing their education. Both approaches should 
encourage and assist library practitioners to develop 
their repertoire of effective strategies for alternating 
between action problems and knowledge resources. 
This ability to relate knowledge and action is the 
essence of continuing professional education. 



continuing iibrary education 
whaVs happening? who's responsible? 



"Continuing education \s essential for a// library 
personnel, whether they remain in a position categ- 
ory or are preparing to move to a higher one."^ 



^Working statement on Continuing Education for the Profes- 
sion. AALS Committee on Continuing Education 1973 



mrs, allie beth martin 
director 

tufsa city-county library system 
tulsa, Oklahoma 



There are many signs that this statement is re- 
ceiving increasing attention and that marked prog- 
ress is being made in bringing it to reality. At the 
national level a blueprint is being developed by the 
Continuing Library and Information Science Educa- 
tion Project sponsored by the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science. It is hoped that 
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the findings and recommendations of this report will 
soon be ijvailable lo the library community. 

The new ALA Office of Library Personnel Re- 
soiirces wi,iCh includes continuing education in its 
responsibility provides a broader focus stressing 
many aspects of personnel development in addition 
to formal training in library schools. An increasing 
number and variety of offerings are being reported. 

The Continuing Education Committee of the 
American Association of Library Schools is perform- 
ing yeoman service. Its CLEN (Continuing Library 
Education Network) encompasses many library as- 
sociations, library schools, and state agerjcies. It has 
focussed attention on continuing education in other 
professional disciplines which are far in advance of 
librarianship. The result has been an ERIC report, 
Continuing Library Education as Viewed in Relation 
to Other Continuing Professional Education Move- 
ments, prepared by Dr. Elizabeth Stone, to be pub- 
lished by ASIS in the fall 1974. 

Current regional and state activity in belialf of 
continuing library education is equally promising. In 
The Southwestern Library Association, the CELS 
(Continuing Education for Library Staffs in the 
Southwest) Project has completed a survey of the six 
southwestern states (Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas), The major re- 
commendation of the CELS report was that the 
Southwestern Library Association itself should as- 
sume the leadership role on behalf of continuing 
library education in the region. The regional CELS 
Council has been formally organized, funds from tiie 
various states are being pooled and applications are 
now being received for the position ol project coor- 
dinator. The CELS recommendation also stressed the 
multi-part responsibility for continuing education: 
state associations, state library agencies, library 
schools, individual libraries, and individuals working 
In libraries. The survey itse!f identified some out- 
standing examples of continuing education within 
the region. It founds however, that these isolated 
programs lacked continuity and that these were often 
unrelated to planning and goals in the various states 
and individual libraries, 

Multi-state continuing education activity is 
emerging in other areas, notably VVICHE (Western 
lnter«;tate Compact for Higher Education) and the 
h's^vv England Outreach Network, Illinois leaders in 
continuing library education are working with their 
counterparts in other states in the upper-midwest. 

As pointed up in the CELS study continuing 
library education at individual institutional levels still 
seems to be fragmented and isolated. 

Common threado run through today s various 
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reports and plans which will serve as the foundations 
for continuing library education in the future. 

Purposes 

1. To enabin individuals working in libraries to re- 
spond to the continually changing needs of the 
communities. 

2. To improve library service in its broadest sense by 
improving staffs at all levels {professional, para- 
professional, and clerical) in all types and sizes of 
libraries. 

Goals 

1. To create an awareness of importance of continu- 
ing education on the part of employees and indi- 
viduals working in fibraries. 

2. To incorporate library education in the planning 
process as libraries establish, finance, and im- 
plement objectives. 

3. To coordinate the efforts of the various suppliers 
of continuing education and to insure maximum 
use of existing resources and eliminate unneces- 
sary duplication. 

4. To build in quality control through use evaluation 
and review by experts. 

5. To encourage diversity; to insure meeting needs 
of individual communities. 

Responsibility^ 

No one segment of the library community is sole- 
ly responsible for continuing; education. Rather each 
must assume a share of the responsibility: 

1. Individual library employees should: 

a. Develop own goals for continuing education; 

b. Commit personal time and money; 

c. Support library association continuing educa- 
tion activity through membership and active 
participation. 

2. Individual libraries should: 

a. Identify continuing education needs as an out- 
growth of long-rango planning and manage- 
ment by objective; 

b. Solicit needs for individual staff. Encourage 
personnel development for ail. 

3. Library associations (state associations, associa- 
tions of school librarians, special library associa* 
tions, district and local associations) should: 

a. Incorporate planning for continuing education 
in the program of work of the association; 



^Excerpted frojp ^he recommendation of theCBUS Project To 
be published by the UniversMy of Texas. 1974. 
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b. Establish a continuing education committee or 
council; 

c. Commit association funds: 

d. Participate in development of a statewide li- 
brary plan which builds in continuing educa- 
ton; 

e. Conduct workshops, seminars, institutes, and 
tutorials; 

f. Commit conference time to continuing edu- 
cation: 

g. Identify continuing education experts in the 
membership: 

h. Provide a communication channel for continu- 
ing education activity through association 
publications. 

State library agencies and library and media divi- 
sion of state school agencies should: 

a. Plan, implement, and evaluate statewide con- 
tinuing education programs based on needs 
indentifted in over-all library planning activity; 

b. Assign staff to be responsible for continuing 
education; 

c. Commit funds; 

d. Provide consultant services for individual lib- 
raries and for library staff seeking to advance 
themselves; 



e. Publicize regional and in-state opportunities 
for continuing education; 

f. Conduct institutes, workshops, seminars; 

g. Participate in development of reward system. 
5. Library education (graduate and undergraduate 

programs) should: 

a. Create and fund faculty positions speciali?'ng 
in continuing education: 

b. Provide formal course work on campus and by 
extension; 

c. Conduct institutes and short courses, semi- 
nars/workshops, tutorials; 

d. Conduct research; 

e. Evaluate programs; 

f. Provide consulUnt services; 

g. Help train continuing education specialists: 

h. Cooperate with each other, e.g., divide 
subject-geographical areas for continuing 
education purposes: 

i. Experiment, develop packages; 

j, Establish, in individual schools, continuing 
education programs (locally funded); 

k, Alert students to their need for lifelong educa- 
tion and their responsibilities for continuing 
education on the Job. 



lincoln open university - bringing coiiege to the library 

dr. barbara a lowthor 
president 
lincoln open university 
lombard, Illinois 



Introduction 

Numerous adults in Illinois and elsewhere in- 
terested in higher education have often been unable 
to begin or carry forward their study for a variety of 
reasons. One significant reason has been frustration 
due to the inability to piece together enough course 
work or blocks of time required for earning college 
credit in the traditional manner. These individuals 
have a need for an organized plan of study, generally 
on a part-time basis, which i3 bona fide iri an 
academic sense but which falls o tside the scope of 
existing institutioiial service. 

The concept of open learning ' is a potent edu- 
cational force today, Traditional modes of erjucation 
are being swept by poweiful currents of change. 
Learning experiences beyond the standard class- 
room, accompanied by new forms of educational 



technology, are required to achieve a wider, rr^ore 
productive spectrum of education. 

The Commission on Nontraditional Study looked 
broadly at all forms of undergraduate nontraditional 
education recently, They have noted 'new forms, 
new structures, new means, and new opportunities 
for higher education has, in the past two years, be- 
come focal points of discussion, planning, and action 
in the academic world/'* It can be truly said that 
nontraditional study has come into its own as a 
worthwhile alternative to established academic 
structures. If a library isgoing to meet itscommitment 
to improve, expand and be truly responsive to the 
needs of its clientele, then it must be continuously 

Xomn (^S)on on Nonlradit^ona^ Study. Diversity by Design, 
Jossoy-Beiss Piibi^btKvs. San Francisco, California, Preface 1973 
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testing innovations and unconventional ideas in 
learning. The authors believe that new educational 
attitudes and approaches are indeed necessary and 
in many ways inevitable for libraries. 

Background 

Lincoln Open University is a private institution 
established in 1973 to discover whether alternative 
approacnes to higher education can serve effectively 
the educational needs of the varied population of 
lllinoisand Indiana. The universitydirectsitsenergies 
toward encouraging and creating flexible, diverse, 
and equitable aUernatives for the pursuit of post- 
secondary learning and recognition of that learning. 
Chartered by the state of Illinois with degree-granting 
authority through the master's degree, Lincoln has 
special opportunities and the freedom necessary to 
push ahead in new fields and to try new ways of 
learning. 

Lincoln Open University is predicated on an at- 
titude toward the student and toward learning. We 
are putting the student first, and the institution sec- 
ond. This means that we are more directly concerned 
for the needs of certain kinds of individuals (generally 
mature, busy adults) than the usual educational or- 
ganization — semesters, examinations, etc., — or the 
regular library structure. Simply stated, we are 
interested in the jearner, " whomever he or she is. 
The program is concerned with an individual of any 
circumstance who wants to further his or her educa-^ 
tion for career or academic reasons through accre- 
dited course work. But we also want to serve the 
individual who finds a sufficient reward in enriching 
life through constant, periodic, or occasional study. 
)n essence, we advocate "service to the learner " 
rather than simply credit and or degree earning. 

The university does not offer courses of study, 
but vjorksthrough a consortium of existing academic 
institutions and community learning resources to 
help a student picn an appropriate program of study. 
Lincoln Open University concentrates on the special 
needs and requirements of adult over 25 ' learner. 
Student certification is accomplished cooperatively 
with collaborating institutions. In its broker capacity, 
LOU seeks to apply sound procedures for validating 
learning from experience and nontraditional study 
through a variety of assessment procedures. It also 
works 10 create new educational opportunities and 
materials where none exist to meet Individual needs. 
lOU is responsible for packaging" materials and 
services, thereby designing an external degree 
program for those colleges and universities which 
choose to participate in the consortium. 
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Now. where does this designing and packaging 
occur? The answer is just about anywhere that in- 
struction is offered — TV and radio facilities, 
museums, art galleries, industrial training facilities, 
and service agencies. 

The univerbliy Is essentially a noncampus institu- 
tion. Students pursue Individual programs in "study 
centers" established primarily in public libraries. 
Public librariesareanatural choice forthe location of 
centers for nontraditional study. They are accessible 
to the anticipated new student clientele, and they 
already provide many resources for alternative forms 
of education. In Chicago, library facilities have been 
provided to make possible (a) study and information 
gathering, (b) student-instructor conferences, (c) 
video-cassettr instruction, and (d) use of media and 
special equipment. The libraries offer specially pre- 
pared study guides, required texts, supplementary 
reading, and audiovisual aides — everything a serious 
student could want. 

In its operation, Lincoln Open University is avail- 
ing itself of three major innovations. The first is the 
Credit Sank" which will provide a transcript service. 
This will accept and record evidence of an individual's 
educational accomplishments and career experi- 
ences. Evidence will be processed, stored, and re- 
trieved when necessary. This information belongs to 
the learner, is placed under conditions of security 
and can be released only with the approval of the 
individual. Under these conditions the transcript be- 
comes less a deed of transactions between institu- 
tions and more of a document belonging to tne 
learner, to be vaddated by institutions. 

A second innovation in LOU'sformat is the Alter- 
native Educational Resources Sen/ice (AERS), This 
listing will provide quick, accurate, and meaningful 
information about all colleges and university Instruc- 
tion, correspondence courses, and credit by exami- 
nation through a variety of programs, as well as 
community resources. At present an individual can 
be overwhelmed by the confusion of inadequately 
described educational opportunities. This system will 
be standardized and used in conjunction with trained 
counselors. Although AERS will be advisory only, it 
will develop a sound, vigorous, and progressive lead- 
ership for public and private external study oppor- 
tunities, promoting efficient and effective nontradi- 
tional higher education at numerous locations. 

The third aid available to students of LOU is the 
Cooperative Assessment and Counseling Program. 
Through this, students' nontraditional experiences 
and education can be identified and recognized. 
CACP Is not a selection device, but a guidance tool 
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developed and applied Ihrougti inlor-institutlonal 
collaboration 

Its purposes are: 

\ 1 ) To find ways of appraising learning whorevor 
it occured. 

(2) To provide a list of objectives acceptabio for 
credit as higher education, 

(3) To determine critenafor identifying learning 
a student's needs as well as recognizing that 
already achieved. 

Particular emphasis will be placed on the ease of 
reporting and completeness of evaluation. 

What Can LOU Do For Students? 

A major function of an educational institution is 
to be concerned with helping individuals to engage 
meaningfully in learning, Lincoln Open University 
helps students develop the capacity to be self- 
directed learners. This results in a person obtaining 
the tools for continued learning long after he has left 
the university. 

LOU is attempting to open to students the av- 
enues and resources that will permit them to reach 
their goals more rapidly. People, not the structure, 
dominate. The student's "campus " is a learning 
center near his home — a public library. The premise 
of Lincoln Open University is that people learn in 
various ways, and the university attempts to encom- 
pass them all. 

The Educational Format 

There are five phases in the relationship between 
the student and the university. Tney are enrollment, 
orientation, study plan^ implementation, and evalua- 
tion. 

1, Enrollment: An enrollment form is available 
in any LOU library study center. It is possible to begin 
study at any time; there is no formal registration 
period. Previous education and experience should be 
submitted. 

2. Orientation: This is one of the more impor- 
tant aspects of Lincoln Open University, Students 
meet with a LOU counselorwho will explain the basic 
structure of the university and help them select an 
educational strategy involving various modes of 
learnmg available from one or more cooperating in- 
stitutions. The counselor can be of help in assessing 
academic strengths and weaknesses and in par- 



ticipating in decision formation with regard to career 
objectives. 

3. Study Plan: Personalized direction of the in- 
dividual student programs is the function of the learn- 
ing consultant who is drawn fron*\ the faculty ranks of 
campuS'bosed colleges and universities. A faculty 
advisory group works with the LOU coordinating of- 
fice to maintain high academic standards in develop- 
ing programs. This agreement setting phase is some- 
times referred to as a "contract" since it sets out 
certain educational goals and the plan to obtain 
them. 

4. Implementation: After the individual has de- 
cided when and how he will carry forward his learn- 
ing» the student engages in various activities — inde- 
pendent study courses, educational television in- 
struction, programmed instruction, audio/video cas- 
settes, correspondence study, credit by examination, 
credit by newspaper, etc. 

5. Evaluation: A student will participate in 
whatever structure has been established for him in 
?>ssessing his mastery of concepts. Evaluation in LOU 
c -sentlally involves feedback to the student regard- 
ing his competencies and shortcomings as well as 
instructional effectiveness. 

Resources 

The library centers provide a perfect setting for 
off-campus study. Special equipment and study ma- 
terials are constantly developing and expanding in 
relation to independent study. Often internships and 
other experiential learning is included in an educa- 
tional "package." Extensive cooperative arrange- 
ments with accredited institutions of postsecondary 
learning is the distinguishing, and perhaps unique, 
feature of the university, 

Students may use LOU to prepare for traditional 
or emerging caieers. A wide range of educational 
plans are open to students and are made possible 
through the multifaceted nature of cooperating in- 
stitutions. 

Summary 

Lincoln Open University is an exciting concept in 
higher education and extends education to a broader 
cross-section of the state than ever before. The 
boundaries of the university are almost limitless. The 
most important nr^tural resource of a state is its peo- 
ple and their collective competence. LOU is dedi- 
cated to the development and preservation of this 
most basic commodity. 
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continuing education for librarianstiip 
in illinois 



travis o. tyor 

consultant, professional development 
illinois state library 



Public libraries traditionally spend sixty to se- 
venty percent of their financial resources for staff to 
provide the services they offer. Yet with rare excep- 
tions, little is spent in upgrading the skills, know- 
ledge, and performance of that statf. In many li- 
braries, the total expenditure for staff development 
consists of a line item in the budget for staff travel to 
state and national library conferences. All too often 
this is intended only for the top and upper levels of 
administration and is considered a fringe benefit or 
reward for taking on the pressures of modern-day 
administration and supervision rather than an oppor- 
tunity to grow, Even when olherfundsarcdesignated 
for staff development, the amount spent is miniscule 
within the framework of the total library budget. 

The affluence which came to libraries following 
World War II has provided some incentive for address- 
ing the problem but not to Implement the policy of the 
American Library Association, as adopted in July 
1970: 

Continuing Education is essential for all library 
personnel, professional and supportive, whether 
they remain within a position category or are pre- 
paring to move into a higher one. Continuing 
education opportunities include both formal and 
informal learning situations, and need not be lim- 
ited to library subjects or the offerings of library 
schools. 

Library administrators must accept responsibil- 
ity for providing support and opportunities (in 
the form of leaves, sabbaticals, and release, time) 
for the continuing education of their staffsJ 

The great influx of new funding from national 
and state government did greatly help in the recruit- 
ment of new librarians. Funds were made available 
for many individuals to secure library degrees that 
would not have otherwise entered the field, New li- 
brary schools appeared to meet the need for li- 



^Library Education and Manpower: A Statement of Policy 
Adopted by the Council of the American Library Association, June 
30. 1970 Chicago, niino,«s AL A Office for Library Education, p 6 



brarians of all types of libraries. Personnel policies in 
many libraries were stretched to fJlow capable staff 
members to secure professional education and/or 
othei skills to improve their performance. This trend 
continued well into the mid-sixti(3S. 

As the economy began to slow down and 
budgets became tigfiter, as government at aW levels 
began to call for "accountability" the programs for 
recruitment of library personnel began to die, Li- 
brarians were in over-supply in urban areas and still 
lacking in less heavily populated areas. Illinois is one 
state that still believes in the validity of a ;.>ound man- 
power program which includes recruitment. Mary D. 
Quint deals with this aspect of tne Illinois Program in 
a separate article in this issue of Iflinois Libraries, Yet 
this program does not answer the needs of all those 
who are now employed in libraries. Only a few indi- 
viduals will find this program suitable to their needs 
at a given point in time. 

Peter Hiatt expresses this nerd of the total staff: 

The entire library staff needs continuing educa- 
tion if the institution is to react positively to tech- 
nological and social changes. 

Physicians are concerned not only with their own 
continuing education^ but also with that of 
nurses and technical assistants. They recognize 
that innovations they wish to introd(ice into med- 
ical practice must be understood by the full 
range of medical personnel, not just the physi- 
cian. The library profession can ill afford to as- 
sume a different view. Further, with the gic ,th of 
library technician programs, the educahon of 
professionals will be modified as technicians 
take over tasks once performed by librarians. 
These changes must be reflected In continuing 
education for present library staff. ^ 

Since the passage of the Illinois Library Systems 
Act in 1965 progress has been made In meeting the 

^Peter Hialt. ' The Educalionaf Third Dimension: III Toward 
the Devefopment of a National Program of Continuing Education 
for Library Personnel. Lttraty Ttends. 20 (July 1971 > D- 170. 
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educdlional needs of library personnel. As the eigh- 
teen library systems were legally established, con- 
tinuing education emerged as one of the highest 
priorities for services at the system level. But even 
with high priority, progress has been slow. Activity 
has proliferated and tongues wax eloquent on the 
great need but a coordinated program, involving all 
levels of responsibility and including all parties con- 
cerned, is only now beginning ^o evolve. 

Study of Education and Training Activities 
In Illinois, 1966.1970. 

Since continuing education was of such high 
priority in the early days of the Illinois library systems, 
the Illinois State Library Advisory Subcommittee for 
' Titles I and II of the Library Services and Construction 
Act appointed a Study Committee on Education and 
Training in 1968. The survey was addressed specifi- 
cally to those activities being conducted by the eigh- 
teen library systems and the tllinois State Library. It 
covered activities from the beginning of the library 
systems in 1966 through 1970, 

It was found that edi' cation and training activities 
during the period under consideration varied widely 
In subject, frequency, and attendance, Activities pro- 
liferated with very little evidence of cooperation 
among systems in planning and executing learning 
experiences for the staffs of respective member li- 
braries. Table I details the subjects treated by broad- 
based knowledge areas, topics treated, participants, 
and the level of the target audience. The question- 
naire utilized in conducting the survey defined seven 
levels for identification of the target audience: 

1. F' " orofessional libraries with bachelor's or 
master's degrees in Library Science. 

2. Forlibrariansdefined as professional accord- 
ing to definitions based on library experience. 

3. Four nonprofessional librarians who are 
heads of libraries but who do not have a de- 
gree in library science or the equivalent in 
;(brary exped ience. 

4. For other library assistants participating in 
public service activities, and not defined as 
professional in either 1 or 2 above. 

5. For other library assistants participating in 
technical service activities, not defined as 
professional in either 1 or 2 above. 

6. For technical library assistants or library 
technicians or library aides. 

7. For professional librarians who serve as di- 
rectors of library systems. 



Education and training activities of interest to more 
than one level were indicated by the use of a combi- 
nation of code numbers. 

The study also revealed that the number of ac- 
tivities varied greatly among the library systems, as 
did the number of topics treated. Table II shows the 
number of topics treated by each of the sevente i 
responding systems during the period under study. A 
number of factors play a role in determining the 
number of continuing education activities a particu- 
lar system may plan and execute in a given time 
period: size of staff at the system level, the number of 
Guch activities the member library staffs will attend, 
the educational Iev3l attainment of library personnel 
within the system area, availability of educational op- 
portunity in the general geographic area, etc. Thus, 
no great value can be assigned to the numbers of 
activities, However, the number does show thai (1) 
there is varied amount of effort exerted in continuing 
education activiry among the r^?spective systems, and 
(2) there is a great diversity in the topics presented. 

One section of the questionnaire uhliz,ed to 
gather data for the survey dealt with the activities of 
the Illinois State Library. Respondents were asi<ed to 
make a "general evaluation'' of the workshops, insti- 
tutes, and programs carried on by the Illinois State 
Library and the relationship of these activities to 
other on-going activities in continuing education. It 
also asked that the respondents consider whether the 
State Library activities should be continued, transfer- 
red to the system level, or continue both. 

From the data collected, ten conclusions were 
discernable: 

1. Education and training activities in the se- 
venteen reporting libr^» y systems show ex- 
treme variation In de ^ and scope; they 
range from discussions at librarians' meet- 
ings to semester-long courses. 

2. Education and training activities have most 
frequently been focused on day-to-day as- 
pects of library operations — selection, 
cataloging, work with special age groups. 

3. Education and training activities wefe most 
frequently conducted by system staff. 

4. Education and training activities were most 
frequently planned for the entire range of 
background exhibited by the recipients. 
Very rarely were activities planned for a 
specific group — professional librarians, li- 
brary assistants, library technicians, etc, 

5. Education and training activities were rarely 
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TABLE I 



Report of Education and Training Activities 
of Illinois Library Systems 

1966-1970 



A. Oovoloping Ltbrary RosaufCes 

1- Sofcction and Acquisitions 4 7q gig 1.7 

2 Organl^a^^on 6 27 379 1^ 



8. Utilizing Library Resoiirces and Services 

1. Mastery of Resources 5 10 363 1-7 

2 Interprolalion of Services 2 26 569 1-7 

3 Personal Assistance \o Users 6 83 479 1-6 

4. Circulation . 3 9 

5 Special Programs 4 4q 724 1-7 

C. Understanding the Community 

1 The Served Community . ,, 2 4 267 1-7 

2. The Unserved Community 0 0 0 0 

3 Library in Social Change 3 3 275 1*7 

D. Library Administration 

1 General Management. Theory and Practice 4 6 199 1-6 

2. Personnel 4 7 lg5 I.5 

3 Library Cooperation 3 9 ^29 1-4 

4. Buifding and Equipment 2 3 57 3 

E. Finance and Governmental Controls 2 77 469 1-7 

F. Other Toprcs 6 23 1.132 1-7 

TOTALS 56 404 6,193 1-7 



planned for topics with relationship to other 
topics already covereo. there was no evi- 
dence of any sequential nature nor any con- 
tinuity leading to the accomplishment of any 
long-range goal or objective. 

6. Education and training activities were plar,- 
ned within isolation of the particular system, 
except in rare instances no evidence was 
found that joint planning or materials prep- 
aration occurred across system boundaries 
although the safrte topics were covered. 

7. Education and training activities at both the 
system and stale level were felt to be inade- 
quate by most respondents. 

8. Education and training activities in most 
cases were planned and executed without 
identification ot needs in consultation with 
the people for whom the activities were 
planned, In most instances, planning was 
done by the system staff. 



9, Education and training activities sponsored 
by the Illinois State Library should be de- 
signed for middle management and special 
subject areas. The systems, being nearer the 
participants, can better meet the needs for 
topics at the elementary or orientation 
levels. 

10. Education and training activities, in the fu- 
ture, should be under the sponsorship of 
both the Illinois State Library and the sys- 
tems in cooperation using the general 
guidelines as outlined In No. 9 above. 

Based on the above conclusions, the following re- 
commendations were made: 

1, That the systems involve the member li- 
braries in identification of needs for educa- 
tion and training activities, and in planning 
for those activities. 
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2. That the aclivilios bo planned to meet the 
specific needs of groups of librarians of dif- 
ferent levels of training and background 
rather than the broad range from profes- 
sional to library technical assistants. 

3. That the systems call upon the Illinois State 
Library for assistance in planning education 
and training activities. 

4. That the Illinois State Library determine with 
the systems the education and training ac- 
tivities to be carried on at a regional or 
statewide level to provide professional de- 
velopment activities designed to meet the 
needs of special groups, such as middle 
management, trustees, or library technical 
assistants, and in special areas such as au- 
tomation, etc. 

TABLE II 

Topics Treated in Education and Training 
Sessions Conducted in Library Systems 



1966-1970 



Library System 

Bur Oak 
Corn Belt 
Cumberland Trail 
DuPage 
Great River 
Illinois Valley 
Kaskaskia 
Lewis and Clark 
Lincoln Trail 
North Suburban 
Northern iflinois 
River Bend 
RolUng Praiife 
Shawnee 
Starved Rock 
Suburban 
Western 



Number of Topics 
Treated by Systems 

12 
10 

6 

6 

6 
11 

3 

to 

3 

10 

6 

2 

7 

5 

6 
11 

6 



The Systems, 1970 To Date 

No formalized study or tally of system-based ac- 
tivities for continuing education has been made since 
1971. The Illinois State Library created a position in 
its Library Development Group known as the Consul- 
tant for Professional Development. The writer was 
hired to fill that position in August 1972 shortly after 
the report of the study was written. The activity re- 
ported henceforth for the period of time since 1970 
is based on observation, participation, as well as oral 
and written reports received since assuming that new 
position. The use of specific library systems as ex- 



amples in no way constitutes an indication of the 
amount of activity. These are merely the examples 
with which the writer has more detailed information 
due to involvement. 

There continues to bo an abundance of activity 
within the systems. Most of the conclusions reached 
in the study of the earlier four-year period of activity 
stillhold true in 1974. Thisdoes not mean that a static 
plateau has been reached, Each system has learned 
from its past experience and has modified its efforts 
accordingly. 

Trustee Education - A Need 

One thing that was not evident in the 1971 study 
report is the amount of activity for trustee education, 
Several systems have scheduled at least one annual 
activity for trustees. These are usually directed at the 
new trustee. 

The Suburban Library System has sponsored a 
spring forum for candidates who are running for the 
office of library trustee on several occasions. Since 
about half of Illinois trustees are elected and the other 
half appointed, new appointees are also invited to 
participate. The Illinois Valley Library System has 
also conducted a new trustee workshop successfully 
for a number of years. Illinois Valley has prepared 
packets of materials which they mail to all new library 
trustees notification of election or appointment. 

In the spring of 1973, five library systems ~ River 
Bend, Corn Belt, Rolling Prairie Libraries, Lincoln 
Trail, and Illinois Valley — banded together to spon- 
sor a workshop for new trustees patterned after the 
Illinois Valley model. Planning was done by a trustee 
and the system director of each participating system. 
Expenses and work loads were divided evenly. Con- 
sultant hefp and packets of material were provided by 
the Illinois State Library. The program content was 
excellent, The speakers were good. But, in reality, the 
effort failed. The audience was almost entirely com- 
posed of the experienced librarians and trustees. The 
distance involved in such a large geographic area 
made attendance too great an investment in time and 
effort to attract the target audience. The same format 
held in five different locations on five separate dates 
within each system area — might have yielded 
quite different results. 

The River Bend Library System annually spon- 
sors a Trustee Dinner in the fall. Speakers are chosen 
who bring a name from the field of librarianship and a 
breadth of expe^^ience. The 1974 speaker is Dr. Jesse 
H. Shera. His topic is not new to librarians bui it wil' be 
to most trustees. Librarians will profit from addres- 
sing themselves to the topic again, "What !s the Pub- 
lic Library? Where Did It Come From? Where Is It 
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Going?" This annual effort is successful in raising the 
sights of the trustee who by habit is accustomed to 
approving budgets and staff aopointments. maintain- 
ing library facilities and fulfilling legal obligations of 
the library board of directors. 

In the spring of 1974 a subcommittee of the Il- 
linois House Revenue Committee conducted hear- 
ings over the state on the problem of local library 
financing. One of the earliest observations made by 
the five legislators involved was the great need for a 
program of trustee education, This will be a priority 
program as Illinois continues to mount a program of 
continuing education for the library community. As 
demonstrated in the example of the five-system effort 
above, much of this program will have to be system- 
based. Using the findings of the earlier study, it will 
need to have help from the trustees themselves in 
identifying areas of interest and need which will at- 
tract the target audience, It will have to provide con- 
tent beyond the orientation level if it is to accomplish 
the desired effect of informed trustees. 

Several systems publish newsletters and other 
information materials, Some distribute these materi- 
als through their member libraries. Several systems 
— Lewis and Clark, Shawnee, Kaskaskia, to name 
three — regularly mail materials to the homes of the 
trustees of ;heir member libraries. It is their belief that 
unless the mate-ials get to the home of the trustee, it 
seldom gets read. Periodtc mailings of consistent 
quality and value can be extremely productive in the 
development of knowledgeable and effective trus- 
tees. 

Reference - A Current Emphasis 

The topics covered in continuing education ac- 
tivity at the system level varies from lime to time. One 
area currently receiving attention in many systems is 
reference service. Three widely different approaches 
are being used by the River Bend, Great River, and 
DuPage library systems. 

The River Bend Library System has approached 
their series of activities as a means of improving and 
upgrading their interlibrary loan and reference ser- 
vice. Early in the process, it was evident that neither 
the system board members nor the member libraries 
knew exactly what transpired when an interlibrary 
loan request or a reference question was referred to 
the system. A special demonstration for Ihe system 
board members was scheduled prior to a regular 
board meeting. A sampling of one day's requests was 
utilized to demonstrate the variety of requests and the 
variou;^ means used to supply the materials re- 
quested through the statewide network. Staff mem- 
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bers from the member libraries are now taking turns 
helping at the syst^im in handling loans and reference 
requests, it is having a good effect in that local library 
staff members are beginning to understand the 
necessity for many policies and guidelines which had 
seemed lo be rules and regulations heretofore. A 
spring workshop was hold for personnel from 
member librarieson the utilization of a selected list of 
standard reference tools. Emphasis was focused on 
the reference interview as well. The Illinois State Li- 
brary provided consultant help. At the request of the 
parl'cipants another session of two days in the fall 
will cover basic dictionaries and encyclopedias in 
depth. The River Bend series of activities directed at 
the topic of reference reflects a growing tendency to 
differentiate the approach to the topic by the needs of 
the target audience. This was the second recommen- 
dation of the study in 1971. 

The Great River Library System has utilized their 
Staff Enrichment Project fundsto employ a reference 
librarian at the system level Since few library staff 
members in the system area have formal library edu- 
cation, one of the new librarian's duties was to plan 
learning experiences in theareaof reference work. In 
order to net the fullest possible participation, the new 
librarian has planned work sessions at several loca- 
tions within the system area although the total geo- 
graphic area Is not extensive. These work sessions 
are realty tutoring sessions and are producing results. 
The scheduling of activities at several locations 
within a given system seems to be a developing trend; 
it is being practiced by a number of systems — Sub- 
urban, Illinois Valley, and Bur Oak to name others. 

The DuPage Library System has approached its 
reference problem based on their own needs. Being a 
developing suburban area, their libraries are more 
richly blessed with staff who have had formal library 
education. Their needs dealt more with how to make 
the statewide network better serve their patrons. Em- 
phasis in a continuing series of workshops has dealt 
with the problems they have encountered in attempt- 
ing to meet patron needs who have been accustomed 
to a highly sophisticated level of reference service 
prior to their westward migration from the environs of 
Chicago. The libraries are hard-pressed to build targe 
reference collections overnight. The state network 
has to be their means of meeting the reference needs 
of their patrons until the libraries can catch up with 
the growth of the communities. Several staff mem- 
bersfrom the Illinois State Library have been involved 
with this series of activities. Here again we see the 
growing trend to differentiate between the needs of 
staff at varing levels in planning activities. It was not 
always the head librarian who attended these ses- 
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sions; it was the employees involved in providing 
reference service. Here too, we begin to see some 
indication of continuing education with some degree 
of long-range planning. Librarians at several levefs 
were also involved in the planning process. 

Even in this one topical area, it is evident that the 
conclusions and recommendation of the 1971 study 
have not gone unheeded at the system level. 

Frequency of Activity 

There remains a great discrepancy between the 
eighteen systems in the number of activities planned 
and executed during a given period of time, 

Both the North Suburban and Great River library 
systems go all out to produce one first-rale workshop 
annually. They are very careful to involve staff from 
member libraries in determining the topic of primary 
importance to meet the needs and interests of library 
personnel within the system area. The Noith Subur- 
ban Library System staged an extremely effective 
worksnop, " New Measures of Library Effectiveness, ' 
in April 1974, featuring Or. Ellen Aitman as the 
speaker. In 1973, their workshop was based upon 
Allie Beth Martins' s\u6y, A Strategy for Public Library 
Change, utilizing the author as the primary speaker. 

The Great River Library System utilised a ques- 
tionnaire to determine their topic. A systemwide 
planning committee composed of both trustees and 
librarians employ sound and rigorous planning tech- 
niques in setting workshop goals and objectives, 
content, format of presentation, selection of speak- 
ers, etc. This faithful adherence to good planning 
builds into their workshops a commitment from the 
prospective participants that makes the activity 
something special. Several members of the Illinois 
Slate Library staff were involved in the planning pro- 
cess as well as speakers for the 1973 fall workshops 
on "Services for Adults.' 

Other systems carry out as many as five or six 
activities annually. No two activities are executed in 
exactly the same way in identifying the topic to be 
treated or the planning process. One problem iden- 
tified in the 1971 study an inconsistency in the usage 
of the terms, 'contmuing education, " "workshops," 
or "education and training activity," This problem 
clouds the issue in determining the number of ac- 
tivities a particular system schedules in a given 
period of time. 

All systems have regularly scheduled meetings of 
the librarians from the member libraries within the 
system area. Some systems refer to these meetings as 
workshops or in-service training or continuing edu- 
cation. In the broadest sense of the terms involved, 



these meetings are exactly that. However, there is a 
great difference between a learning experience and 
an information session designed primarily to impart a 
body of given information. Though it is hoped that 
learning ta<es place in both instances, a continuing 
education activity should do more than impart a bod> 
of information. The transfer of information from one 
person to another is the most elementary level of 
learning experience. Continuing education activities, 
properly planned and executed, should impart infor- 
mation as well as motivate the learner to further 
study, involvement, and action. 

In some systems, the periodic meeting of li- 
brarians doe$ amount to a continuing education ac- 
tivity. The Pere Marquette Librarians Association 
within the Illinois Valley Library System is actually a 
library association with elected officers and operat- 
ing committees. Programs are planned for each 
meeting utill2jng both members and outside speak- 
ers. Though the structure is quite different, the Li- 
brarians Advisory Committee of the North Suburban 
Library System also has its own autonomy; the sys- 
tem director does not preside at their meetings. This 
group is more problem-oriented and advisory in na- 
ture whereas the Pere Marquette Librarians Associa- 
tion is more learning and program oriented. Both of 
these groups though are quite different from the 
usual librarians' meetings conducted by system di- 
rectors as information sessions to facilitate the func- 
tioning of system services. 

Another factor affecting the frequency of activity 
is staffing. As systems are able to add staff at the 
system level, more and more staff time is being de- 
voted to continuing education activities. The North- 
ern Illinois Library System is utilising their Staff En- 
richment Project funds for a full-time Personnel De- 
velopment Consultant. The Suburban Library System 
has been very fortunate in having an excellent con- 
sultant on their staff for several years who has experi- 
ence in the realm of continuing education activities: 
both the quantity and quality of the activities they 
have been able to schedule attests to the wisdom of 
designating a staff member to assume this role at the 
system level, The Chicago Public Library has staff 
charged with this function within their personnel of- 
fice. 

Other systems have scattered various aspects of 
the continuing education function over their entire 
consultant staff. The Children s Consultant is re- 
sponsible for those activities which deal with 
children's services, the Audiovisual Consultant is re- 
sponsible for those activities which deal with non- 
print materials, etc. There is nothing wrong with this 
approach if care is exercised to see that continuing 
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education activity is based on the needs of the staffs 
and trustees of the membar libraries rather than on 
the expertise and Interests of the consultant staff. 
Some of the systems have been quite effective with 
this approach. As the time of the system directors is 
being increasingly needed in planning and evalua- 
tion, fewer are directing this phase of the system 
program personally. 

There are almost four thousand equivalents emp^ 
loyed in the public libraries of Illinois. If a continuing 
education program is to be mounted to affect the 
library services available to Illinois citizens, the qual- 
ity will be determined by the program at the system 
level. Much can be done within the framework of 
library education, the library organizations, and the 
state and federal agencies. But the ultimate achieve- 
ment will be directly related to the quality of the 
system-based programs. 

The Associations, The Organizations, 
And Library Education 

The activities of the library systems and the Il- 
linois State Library in no way represents the total 
effort in Illinois to meet the continuing education 
needs of the library community. There are the ac- 
tivities of the association — the lliinois Library As- 
sociation and its various units and the Illinois Chapter 
of the Special Library Association. Illinois librarians 
and trustees also participate in activities of the na- 
tional library association — the American Library As- 
sociation, the American Society for Information Sci- 
ence, etc. There are also other organizations within 
the state which focus their efforts toward continuing 
education — the Library Administrators Conference 
of Northern Illinois, the Illinois Library Regional 
Council, the Illinois Valley Library System, System 
Based Cooperatives, and others. There are also the 
activities of formal education — the programs for 
library technical assistants, the undergraduate prog- 
rams for library associates, the ALA accredited 
graduate programs for librarians, the ALA non- 
accredited graduate programs for librarians, media 
specialists and'or information scientists. Not all the 
needs for library personnel t re centered in the area of 
library science, f^any needs can be met by crcjit and 
non-credit courses in related areas of learning — 
management, economics, sociology, political sci- 
ence, general courses in the liberal arts, etc., library 
personnel throughout the state are engaged in learn- 
ing experiences of this nature from community col- 
lege and other academic institutions as well as other 
sponsoring agencies — the Y.M C.A,, the Y.W.C.A,, 
local public libraries, etc. 
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Tho ftlinois Library Associatior) 

One of the basic functions of the professional 
organization is to provide continuing education for 
its membership, The Illinois Library Association, as 
the primary state organization for librarianship, has a 
role it is fulfilling. This is accomplished by its publica- 
tions program and its annual conference, as is cus- 
tomary for state library organizations. Three sections 
of the Illinois Library Association publish periodicals: 
Children's Crier by the Childrens^ Librarians Section, 
Public Library Directors Association Newsletter by 
the Illinois Public Library Directors Association, and 
lASL News For You by the Illinois Association of 
School Librarians. The Illinois Library Association it- 
self publishes the ILA Reporter three times annually, 
Members of the association also receive ten issues 
annually of Illinois Libraries, published by the Illinois 
State Library. 

The annual conference is convened in the fall. Its 
program is rather traditional as stat.^ association 
programs go. For the past several years, considerable 
effort has been expended to improve the quality of 
the program The 1974 Conference will have continu- 
ing education as its major thrust and will have some 
rather drastic program and schedule changes. 

In 1972 ILA appoirUed a standing committee on 
Continuing Education for Librarianship. The original 
impetus for the formation of this committee came 
from experienced professionals who found little or 
nothing in the conference program which fulfilled 
their continuing educational needs. An Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Continuing Education was appointed in 
June 1972, They recommended a standing committee 
be appointed "to develop a varied, but integrated 
program of continuing education for library person- 
nel in Illinois," During 1973 this new committee 
worked with Professor Alan B. Knox, Professor of 
Continuing Education, University of Illinois is design- 
ing a proposal, A Study of the Needs for Continuing 
Professional Education for illinois Librarians. The 
pilot study was completed during the year. Funding is 
now being sought to carry out the full study. This 
study would assess the needs of the library commu- 
nity in Illinois and provide a base upon which to plan, 
implement, and evaluate the progress of all agencies 
and organizations involved in providing continuing 
education activities for library community in Illinois. 

Probably the most productive of the association's 
educational activities are the many workshops 
scheduled each spring by its various sections and 
committees. These vary in number and sponsorship 
annually. 

For several years, the Public Library Section and 



the Illinois Public Library Directors Association have 
jointly sponsored regional workshops throughout 
the state. These have varied from five to eight in 
number and topics change each year. The 1974 road 
show dealt with the mechanics of conducting a 
community survey. This topic was an outgrowth of 
the 1073 regional workshopf; on the writing of goals 
and objectives for libraries. The series — planned to 
run indefinitely — is called PASS, Program for the 
Achievement of State Standards. The planning group 
for the series is the PLS/IPLDA Joint Committee for 
the Implemenlation of Public Library Standards. The 
standards referred to are those adopted by the Illinois 
Library Association, Measures of Quality. The 1974 
topic was scheduled and presented in eight locations 
to a total audience of six hundred ninety librarians 
and trustees, 

The Children's Librarians' Section also 
schedules annual spring workshops in several loca- 
tions in the state. They usually hold their sessions in 
three locations. They do not coordinate all three ses- 
sions as the same program as do the trustees and 
public librarians. They appoint individuals in the 
geographic area to plan and execute the program 
most appropriate for the locale. This ILA section was 
instrumental in getting a semester-long seminar for 
practicing librarians at Rosary College in the fai. of 
1973. The project was funded by the Library Services 
and Construction Act administerec by the Illinois 
State Library as a pilot program. The evaluation indi- 
cated a successful endeavor. Tho Children's Li- 
brarians' Section is investigating means of instituting 
similar projects throughout the state in the future. 

In 1974. the ILA Intellectual Freedom Committee 
also scheduled three regional workshops over the 
state. The primary focus dealt with the June 21 , 1973 
Supreme Court decisions on obscenity and what 
they mean to libraries. These workshops were an 
outgrowth of the model workshop conducted by the 
ALA Intellectual Freedom Office in Chicago in April 
1973, 

1 he Illinois Association of School Librarians has 
scheduled an outstanding spring meeting for nany 
years. Combining forces, their meeting is billed as 
"Triple I. ' The session also carries the joint- 
sponsorship of the Illinois Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development and the Illinois 
Audiovisual Association. Thus its name is derived. 
General session speakers in 1974 included Howard K. 
Smith, Daniel J. Boorstin, and Charles William 
Brubaker and featured a mini-conference on In- 
Service Programs. Representatives from United Air- 
lines. MacDonalds, and Illinois Bell Telephone con* 
ducted the concurrent sessions of the mini- 
id 
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conference. 

Spring meetings have also been held by other ILA 
units from time-to-time. The College and Research 
Libraries Section convened their first spring rneeiing 
in 1973. Response from their membership was suffi- 
cient to inaugurate the spring meeting as a part of 
their annual program of activity. The Resources and 
Technical Services Section has held spring meetings 
but it has not yet materialized as an annual affair 

The Illinois Chapter, Special 
Library Association 

The Illinois Chapter of the Special Library As- 
sociation meets eight times annually for programs of 
interest to its membership. These are held in the met- 
ropolitan Chicago area where most of their members 
are employed. Traditionally they have held from one 
to three seminars per year to meet the educational 
needs of their constituency. In earlier years these 
seminars dealt primarily with efforts in cooperation. 
With the advent of intertype library meetings being 
more prevalent with the development of the Illinois 
Regional Council and the systems, their seminars 
have now taken on a different focus and frequency. 
They schedule at least one all-day seminar annually 
under the auspices of their Education Committee. In 
the spring of 1973, this was a reference update on 
new reference works. This year the topic dealt with 
recentdevelopments in microforms. Thisdocuments 
the fact that as continuing education activities are 
developed at one level, the work conducted at 
another level or by another group or agency will be 
affected. As a statewide program is mounted at all 
levels of library employment by all groups responsi- 
ble for continuing education, great changes will take 
place. Many traditions win be broken. The important 
thing is that the consumers of continuing education 
in librarianship — the current library employees — 
have a convenient place to meet their particular 
needs, to fulfill their potential in the library world. 

The Library Administrators Conference of 
Northern Illinois 

The library organization in the state with pur- 
poses and functions most purely of a continuing edu- 
cational nature is probably the Library Administrators 
Conference of Northern Illinois, commonly known as 
LACONI, With membership largely from the met- 
ropolitan Chicago area, anyone from a six-system 
area is eligible for membership — Northern Illinois. 
North Suburban. Chicago, DuPage, Suburban, and 
Bur Oak Library Systems. Orginally intended as an 
organization of the chief librarians, it has greatly ex- 
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parided in scope in recent years. 

The primary group is the chief librarians. They 
hold tour sessions annually plus a two-day retreat. 
There will be a series of one-day seminars on modern 
which are in many respects, quite independent of the 
parent group — the Childrens' and Young Adult Sec- 
tion, the Techniudi 3ervi^^uc> Ge^^uOn, and the Refer- 
ence Section. Each section ordinarily holds three 
meetings per year. LACONI also annually sponsors a 
trustee dinner not unlike that of the River Bend Li- 
brary System, except for the size of the geographic 
area from which tl.e participants are drawn. 

The 1 974^75 program of activities for the LACONI 
Administrators is focused on management problems. 
There will be a series of one-day seminars on modern 
management techniques conducted by the Business 
School of Northwestern University. The fourth meet- 
ing of the year will be on continuing education for 
librarianship and the annual retreat will deal with 
personnel administration, All of these sessions 
center around one theme and fit into plans of other 
groups ~ the 1974 fall Allerton Conference on Per- 
sonnel Management and Collective Bargaining as 
well as the ILA fall conference on Continuing Educa- 
tion. 

The Regional Councils 

for several years now, the Illinois State Library 
has been utilizing Library Services and Construction 
Act funds to help finance an organization in the Met- 
ropolitan Chicago area known as the Illinois Regional 
Library Council. The council is designed to promote 
the development of cooperative activities between 
public, academic, school, and special libraries in the 
area. A five-year plan has just been adopted by the 
council and forwarded to the Illinois State Library for 
consideration by the staff and the Advisory Commit- 
tee, One of the major roles for the council as advo- 
cated in the long-range plan is the area of continuing 
education. This is not an entirely new facet of the 
councils activity. In their first year of operation, they 
began a directory of educational opportunities in 
their area of possible interest to library personnel. 
They have continued to update the file and currently 
provide an information service to member libraries 
when staff is seeking a particular opportunity. With 
the large number of activities available in the metro- 
politan Chicago area, this accomplishment Is a major 
breakthrough. Future activities in thisareaof endeav- 
or will attempt to avoid duplication of activities of 
other organizations, associations, and agencies on 
the regional, state, and national levels. It will identify 
unmet needs and either meet those needs or assume 
a role of advocacy that results in those needs being 
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met by an appropriate association organization, or 
agency. 

In 1973 the Illinois State Library utilized Library 
Services and Construction Act funds to institute a 
second regional council for multitype library cooper- 
ation. However, this regional council is based on a 
different concept. This second council is located in 
the Peoria metropolitan area and is system-based in 
the Illinois Valley Library System. This council is re- 
ferred to generallyasthelllinois Valley System-Based 
Intertype Cooperation Project, The project is funded 
fortwo years. Theyare now completing theirfirstyear 
of study and planning. Their planning stage is almost 
completed. These plans call for continuing education 
as one of its major functions in the ensuing years. 

Both of these agencies are in their infancy and no 
means of continuing financial support has been 
found by either. Just what their eventual role in pro- 
viding continuing education remains largely a paper 
plan. However one majorpoint isevident from the two 
projects. When long-range planning for multitype li- 
brary cooperation beginfs. continuing education ac- 
tivities quickly emerge as a primary field of endeavor. 
Whether this is due to a great unmet need, or is one 
area where different types of libraries can agree, or is 
a mere mouthing of a current fad is yet to be seen. 
Regardless of the causes, the efforts of these two 
councils will affect the activities of other groups in- 
volved with CO ntinumg education in their geographic 
areas. It is entirely possible that the ctues to the estab- 
lishment of a completely coordinated program of 
continuing education for librarianship may be found 
in the future activities of the two councils. 

Library Education 

Library Education in Illinois, as in most other 
states, is geared to the formal degree and certificate 
programs which provide entrance into librarianship 
at a particular level. There is a rather generous 
number, compared with that available in other states, 
of each — the library technical assistant programs, 
the undergraduate program, the graduate programs 
(accredited and non-accredited) and the advanced 
degree programs. Since these programs all lead to 
degrees or certificates, no discussion of that phase 
of their work will be included here. 

Regardless of the level of preparation for which 
an individual program strives, there are some com- 
mon threads apparent. Nearly all of the programs 
make some effort to accommodate the employed 
student by offering courses at night and on Satur- 
days. Almost all have made administrative adjust- 
ments to allow part-time students and/or non-degree 



students to take courses. Many of the programs offer 
some advanced courses beyond the rudimentary re- 
quirements necessary for the degree/certificate to 
which their program is geared. The primary concern 
of each program is the conferring of the degree or 
certificate. Very little of the program is geared speci- 
fically to the needs of the current library community 
in the program £ immediate geographic area. Very 
little activity comes from library education that is not 
credit-oriented. These observations are in no way 
intended as a criticism of library education If a study 
weredone, it would probably be found that library de- 
velopment in a given geographic area of the state is 
directly proportionate to the quality and extent o1 
library education in that geographic area of the state. 
One of the biggest problems in providing continuing 
education activities to the library community in Il- 
linois is the great difference in opportunity for basic 
library education at the various levels in all geog- 
raphic areas. Most of the institutions offering library 
programs are in the Chicago metropolitan area. 

The Graduate School of Library Science at the 
University of Illinois has offered extension courses at 
the very basic level in a number of citiesoverthe state 
for many years, No other effort has been as persistent 
in surviving and probably no other effort has been as 
successful in raising the quality of service available in 
public libraries and school libraries. 

Both the University of Chicago and the University 
of Illinois hold annual conferences dealing with cur- 
rent topics of concern to librarianship. The 1974 
summer conference sponsored by the Graduate Li- 
brary School at the University of Chicago is entitled 
"Differentiating The Media: A Focus on Library Selec- 
tion and Use of Communication Content;' The topic 
for the fall Allerton Conference in 1974. sponsored by 
the Graduate School of Library Science at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, will deal with Personnel Management 
and Collective Bargaining, The Library School at the 
University of Illinois also sponsors an annual con- 
ference at Allerton Park on Data Processing and Au- 
tomation, All three of these annual conferences are 
planned and executed for national audiences. Sur- 
prisingly enough, few Illinois librarians attend these 
conferences. In 1973, the lllmois State Library began 
helping fund the fall Allerton Conference in order to 
have more Illinois librarians participate. In 1973. and 
again this year, forty-twc places of the one hundred 
available afc allocatod to librarians from all geo- 
graphic aieas in Illinois in return for this support. 

In or6Br to build a total program of personnel 
development in libraries equal to the resources and 
services development taking place in Illinois libraries, 
library education will have to be a participating part- 
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ner with the iiiinois State Library, the library systems, 
the library associations, councils, organizations^ and 
all others engaged in educational endeavors for the 
library community. 

The Illinois State Library 

Each and every individual library has the respon- 
sibility to meet the continuing educational needs of 
those employees to fulfill its mission. The Illinois 
State Library is here presented as an example. 

Malcoim S. Knowlesexpressed the idea very well 
in an article in the Public Administration Review in 
the March, April issue of 1974: 

One of the misconceptions of our cultural herit- 
age is the notion that organizationsexist solely to 
get work done. This is only one of their purp:)ses; 
it is [hen work purpose. But every organization is 
also a social system that serves as an instrumen- 
tafity for helping people meet human needs and 
achf( .e human goals. In fact, thie is the primary 
purpose for which people themselves take part in 
them — to meet their goals. And when an organi- 
zation does not serve this purpose for them they 
tend to withdraw from it. So organizations also 
have a human development purpose. 

I have been intrigued in my work with corpo- 
rations, governmental agencies, and other or- 
ganizations the last few years to observe the 
growing realization among their leaders that 
these two purposes are interactive and recip- 
rocal. The work purpose is enhanced by the im- 
provement of an organization's human re- 
sources, and human resources are enhanced by 
improvement in the quality of work purpose (e.g., 
through job enrichment). So when we talk about 
organization development we are also talking 
about human resources development — and vice 
versa. 

The only reason the local library snould go beyond 
the local library for continuing education is the same 
practicalities that makes it go beyond their limits in 
providing resources and services — the vast duplica- 
tion of effort and expense as well as the impossibility 
of each library^s being totally sufficient unto itself. 

The State Library program is by no means, a 
model. It is presented in the context of the individual 
library in this article due to its functions and purposes 
which extend to the boundaries of the state and to ail 
types of libraries. 
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As a Facilitator of Its Statowido Programs 

Ono of the programs of the Illinois Stale Library 
with statewide responsibilities is the system-based 
services offered to the inmates of the correctional 
institutions. Robert Ensley, Consultant for Services 
to Institutions and the Physically Handicapped, and 
Joan Bostwick, Professional Assistant In the Library 
Developmf'nt Group, have held periodic workshops 
for the staff members in the corrections program. 
Participants include system directors, system staff 
members with correctional program responsibility as 
well as the individuals who work as librarians in the 
institutions themselves. There are usually three to 
four of these workshops annually. While much of the 
content to date has been of an informational nature, 
the planning has been carefully developed so as to 
make each session an educational program. 

In the spring of 1974. a series of workshops has 
been initiated to train inmates who wo? in the cor- 
rectional facilities as well as the other library staff 
members in the techniques of handling legal library 
services- This is being carried out with the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Corrections. West Publish- 
ing Company, and the staff of the Illinois State Library 
and the ten library systems with state correctional 
facilities withm their jurisdiction, 

tn 1P72. Barry Booth, former consultant for Inter- 
type Library Cooperation, began scheduling regular 
work sessions for the staff of the eighteen library 
systems and the Research and Reference Centers 
who have responsibilities for making the statewide 
inlertibrary network function. Though the emphasis 
has been on pioblem solving, the outcome has been 
educational in nature. The network will only function 
as well as the people who do the work. Bill DeJohn, 
the current consultant for Intertype Library Coopera- 
tion, has just completed -another series of these ses- 
sions. There are usually three sessions scheduled. 
Staff members from all fc ur Research and Reference 
Centers attend all sessions. System staff members 
attend the session nearest their geographic area. To 
date, the outcome has been most positive in these 
areas: (1) identification of problems in network func- 
tioning, and (2) understanding of the Integral prob- 
lems of the eighteen systems and four Research and 
Reference Centers in fulfilling their network respon- 
sibilities. 

For many years the Department of Books for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped of the Chicago 
Public Library has served as the Regional Library for 
these users who reside in lllmois. With financial help 
from the Illinois State Library, the Chicago Public 
Library began a complete revttalization of this pro- 
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gram in 1971. Ellen Zabel was hired by the Chicago 
Public Library that year. She has conducted numer- 
ous workshops throughout the state. Results have 
been manifold. New Subregionals have been formed 
whore none existed previously, former Subregionals 
have boon strengthened, operating procedures have 
been streamlined, new users have been identified 
and served and the library world is more aware of the 
services offered as well as problems inherent in pro- 
viding services to this segment of the citizenry. 

Another series of periodic meetings with con- 
tinuing educational implications as the sessions of 
the system directors and board presidents called 
three times annually by Alphonse F. Trezza. Director 
of the Illinois State Library. Though primarily infor- 
mational and problem-solving in function, experi- 
ence shows a tremendous continuing education 
spin-off for the system board presidents. One disap- 
pointing feature here is the lack of attendance or the 
sporatic attendance by some of the system presi- 
dents. One of the most difficult problems faced by a 
system director is in helping his system board mem- 
bers begin to think of library problems on a broader 
base than the local library. These periodic meetings 
help the board presidents to see the statewide picture 
and the roles that must be assumed at the system and 
local library levels. Since the turnover among system 
directors in Illinois is relatively low, these sessionsdo 
not hold as much educational value for them as they 
do for the system board presidents. 



As a Cosponsoring Agency 

In fulfilling its respcnsibiliiy to general library 
development in the state, the Illinois State Library 
joins with other agencies or associations in specific 
activities. Four specific projects serve asexamples of 
this type of activity. 

One example was the Pilot Project for librarians 
employed to work with patrons in the junior high and 
middl3 school age bracket at Rosary College in the 
fall of 1971. The initial impetus for the idea came from 
the Executive Board of the Children's Librarians' 
Section of the Illinois Library Association. The plan 
was developed in conjunction with the library school 
faculty at Rosary College, The Illinois State Library 
provided consultant services and funding. A group of 
practicing librarians, regardless of prior educational 
background, were provided with an opportunity to 
update their skills, knowledge, and attitudes in work- 
mg with this segment of Illinois' Citizens in a 
semester-long program. 

In an effort to encourage more lllinolsans to par- 
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ticipate in {he annual fall Allorton Conference, the 
Illinois State Library in 1973 cosponsored the 1973 
conference which dealt with the library implications 
ol cable television. Forty librarians in Illinois attended 
as participants. The response was sufficient to have 
the State Library plan to also cosponsor the 1974 
conferenceon personnel management and collective 
bargaining. 

Anothei example is the series of PASS (Program 
for the Achievement of State Standards) Workshops 
which began in 1973. continued in 1974, and are 
projected into the indefinite future. The impetus for 
the series comes from Joint Committee for the Im- 
plementation of Public Library Standardsof the Pub- 
lic Library Section and Illinois Public Library Direc- 
tors Association. These two groups are sections of 
the Illinois Library Association. Additional informa- 
tion was given earlier when these activities were dis- 
cussed under the work of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion. 

From the early days of National Library Week, the 
Illinois State Library has been an active partner. Most 
of NLW activities are clearly promotional and public 
relations oriented. With Ihe addition of Legislative 
Day to NLW activities in 1973, legislation also became 
one of its purposes. In 1974 the Legislative Day ac- 
tivities included two sessions on the legislative pro- 
cess in Illinois. These mini-workshops are very clearly 
an educational opportunity for librarians and trus- 
tees. Most of the 900 individuals participating in Leg- 
islative Day attended at least one of the .sessions, The 
panel presenting each session consisted of a li- 
brarian, a trustee, and a legislator. 



(n the Leadership Role 

In some areas the Illinois State Library identifies 
unmet needs and itself proceeds to provide the re- 
quired opportunities. Three projects serve to Illus- 
trate the point, 

For several years the Stale Library has sponsored 
or cosponsored workshops on government docu- 
ments. Illinois State Library is a natural leader here 
since no agency connected with public libraries has a 
more active program than it does. One has been con- 
ducted on state documents, two on federal docu- 
ments, one on maps, and another on UN documents. 
These have been especially well attended by library 
staff members from all types ol libraries and have 
come to be a part of the long-range programs of the 
Illinois Steele Library. 

Another direct program of continuing education 
conducted by the State Library is its publishing pro- 



gram. It publishes two major publications: Illinois 
Libranes is published ter times annually under the 
editorship of Irma Sostian, and Illinois Nodes, a 
twice-monthly news publication under the editor- 
ship of Kathleen Kelly-Rummel, (llinois Libraries was 
the recipient of the H. W. Wilson Library Periodical 
Award in 1973. This unit of the Illinois Slate Library 
also produces other items from time-to-timo. In 1973, 
(n Our Opinion, the testimony presented to the Na- 
tional Commission on Libraries and Information Sci- 
ences in Chicago, in September 1972, The Drug Crisis 
and Public Library Abstracts were also published. 
Some articles and segments from Illinois Libraries 
are occasionally produced as separates; Illinois Lib- 
rary Laws is one example. 

The Illinois State Library also takes an activist 
role in the production of materials for use in continu- 
ingeducation activitiesatotherlevels. In 1971 Becker 
and Hayes conducted an in-service program for ISL 
staff members on automation. The presentations are 
currently being video-taped for use by other groups 
desirous of similaropportunity. Becker and Hayes are 
also under contract to develop a series of filmstrip- 
tape study units on the basics of networking. These 
units are being developed for both group and indi- 
vidual utilization. Another production in progress is a 
slide-tape presentation for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped Program. Us purpose is primarily for 
use with the public-at-farge to enlist their help in 
identifying potential users but it will also serve as a 
means of orienting library staff members on the 
facets of the program. 



In Behalf of its Own Personnel 

The Illinois State Library employes 143 persons 
at varying levels of backgrounds, training, and com- 
petency. There is much that could be done which is 
not currently in practice but a number of activities 
are operational. 

One program initiated in the fall of 1973 by State 
Librarian Michael J, Howlett isOperation Plus. This is 
a series of filmstrip-tapp sessions designed for all 
employees in the Secretary of State's office. Stale 
Library Director, Alphonse F. Trezza has conducted 
the sessions for the State Library staff. The content 
deals with the service attitude needed by public emp- 
loyees, the moraf and ethical responsibilities Inherent 
in working for a tax-supported agency, and plain 
common sense courtesy. These are the very basics 
which employers all too often assume a staff member 
knows and observes without any leadership from 
them. Much too often in libraries, it is in tl)is area that 
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public attitudes toward a library begin to break down 
regardless of a quality service program and superior 
materials collection. 

An example of a program within the confines of 
the Stale Library is one called Operation Plus • , It is 
scheduled (or the month of June 1974. All stall mem- 
bers will attend a presentation in each unit of the 
State Library to view its operation and quarters and 
hear the rtaff present its program of service. The 
capstone will be an evening session which puts the 
various units into perspective as the Illinois State 
Library. Alphonse F, Trezza. Director, will Dresent the 
overview of the program of the entire library showing 
how each unit has a role to play in the mission of the 
State Library. 

Illinois Stale Library staff members may also avail 
themselves of a stale program of tuition reimburse- 
ment for formal courses they may take at local or area 
institutions, Guidelines developed by a committee of 
staff members are utilized in determining eligibility 
for reimbursement. These courses must be those 
which will help the staff member function betterin his 
current position. 

From time-to-time other needs are identified, The 
Illinois State Library utilizes all resources to accom- 
modate these needs when possible, A recent example 
is a series of informal sessiono on parliamentary pro- 
cedure desired by several staff members. The library 
gave its sanction, staff members did the planning and 
used their personal time to attend and participate. 

The State Library has always maintained a rather 
liberal policy on attendance of staff at professional 
meetings. Within the constraints of budget and or- 
ganizational functioning, this policy has remained 
untouched. It may well be that with budgetary re- 
straints currently in vogue for governmental agencies 
at ail levels, rnore local activity may have to be in- 
creased as fewer staff members are able to attend 
regional, state and national conferences, institutes, 
seminars, workshops, etc. 



And the Future 

The Illinois State Library recognizes a universal 
need of the library community for continuing educa- 
tion at all levels and in every type of library and infor- 
mation agency. If this need is to be met it will require 
extended effort by all relevant groups involved in the 



process. The role of the State Library will be one of 
leadership, becoming in essence a catalytic agency. 
Specific activities will include encouragement of ac- 
tivity by others, consulting services, cosponsorship 
of activities, cooperative efforts with library educa- 
tion, trustees, systems, and other relevant groups. 
The State Library sees its primary role to be that of 
coordinating statewide activities and meeting the 
needs of its own personnel. 



Conclusion 

The foregoing survey of continuing education 
activities in Illinois is by no meansdefinitive. However 
it does indicate the vast array of efforts currently in 
practice, it also demonstrates that the amount of ac- 
tivity is much greater than is commonly thought by 
the average librarian or trustee. 

The survey omits the activities of several seg- 
ments of the library community. No effort was made 
to cover those activities of library and media person- 
nel employed in schools nor those employed in 
academic institutions. Emphasis was placed on pub- 
lic libraries. No coverage is included on those ac- 
tivities carried out by libraries to meet the needs of 
their own staff members. One exception to this omis- 
sion was the Illinois State Library. 

One major recommendation which must be con- 
sidered in future planning does emerge. Activities 
must begin to be planned with less emphasis on the 
type of library in which the target audience is emp- 
loyed and greater emphasis on the needs of the li- 
brary community at large. 

Another major recommendation is also inlrerent. 
All levels of library employees of all types of libraries 
must have opportunity for continuing education — 
trustees, professionally trained librarians, operating 
librarians, technical information specialists, para- 
professionals, library technicians, clericals, etc. 
These opportunities should be provided by a coordi- 
nated effort of employing libraries, library systems, 
state agencies, national agencies, professional 
organizations, and former educational institutions. 

A third recommendation is an outgrowth of the 
first two. All relevant agencies and groups must find a 
means of building incentive within each individual 
trustee and library staff member to participate and 
profit from those activities provided. 
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illinols manpower: program and commitment 
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consultant, library manpower 
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Leadership, funding, and commitment are im- 
portant elements in manpower program develop- 
ment in Illinois. From 1961. when the first two 
graduate library fellowships were awarded, to the 
pref '-^nt, when 161 awards have been made, there has 
been a well-sustained scholarship effort and a con^ 
tinuing evolvement of innovative and responsive pro- 
jects. The resultant success and national recognition 
has been influenced by the happy geographical loca- 
tion of the American Library Association In Chicago, 
and the resultant beneficial professional exchange; 
the leadership and enthusiasm of the Illinois Library 
Association; and the dedication of many individuals 
in the field and in graduate library schools in the 
state. 

Illinois has been fortunate also in the directors of 
its manpower program. Dorothy J, Anderson estab- 
lished the first Library Careers Center at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Chicago Campus in January 1965. She 
greatly expanded the scope of the program, and de- 
veloped the pattern of administration. In 1967, Bar- 
bara Conant was appointed to head a second office at 
the University of Illinois Urban a campus. At this point 
a coordinated program for the entire state was de- 
veloped, and full-scale approach to recruitment 
possible.^ 

Cosette Kies. successor to Dorothy Anderson, 
headed the program until 1971 . and further expanded 
the promotional and public relations aspects. In 1970, 
she won the H.W, Wilson Recruitment Award for Il- 
linois. In 1973 the Chicago office was closed, and all 
activities centered in Springfield. This shift in em- 
phasis, from active, statewide recruitn^ent emphasis 
and activities to a more concentrated, yet broadened 
program, had a parallel on the national scene. 

In the early and middle sixties, a number of re- 
ports, conferences, and publications emphasized a 
condition apparent to the profession, a strong need 
for manpower to meet needs of libraries in the pres- 
ent and future. The report by Drennan and Darling in 

■ The InrrioiS State library F^-'CiMTt;r,en; Program," Iflmois itb- 
ranos. (May 196/?. pp. .36'i-396 Recruitrn»:'r^t and Library tciuca- 
tion Issue." 



1966 emphasized the present and future needs for 
professional librarians ^ Its findings supported the 
concerns expressed by speakers and attendees at the 
conference sponsored by the American Library As- 
sociation and the National Book Committee in 1967. ^ 
Even earlier, articles stressing personnel shortages, 
like the one by Stout, had appeared in the early 
sixties.^ 

In response, professional enthusiasm, which 
peaked in the 1969 ALA Altantic City Convention, 
produced an ACONDA-ANACONDA Joint Report 
which called for new and stronger manpower 
priorities.^ A new ALA Office of Library Manpower 
Resources showed new attention to minority man- 
power recruitment and development; a keener con- 
cern for "women in a woman's profession"; new at- 
tention to education and individual development. 

In the early seventies the climate has changed. 
The recruitment position is "bearish/" although the 
interest in the profession, perhaps engendered by 
earlier publicity and promotion, seems stronger, A 
shift in the national political philosophy, the threat 
and reality of the present and future decline in federal 
support has accelerated a reversal of optimism and 
an increased concern with professional and institu- 
tional survival. 

In spite of problems and complexities, present 
and to come, there have been good omens. In the 
threat of decreased federal funding, there has been a 
warming increase in state funding, in the present 
iurmoW of education, and the decline of private col- 
leges, there has been a diffused but appreciable shift 
to a broader and stronger peripheral development of 



^Henry T Drennan and Richard L, Darling, Library Manpower: 
Occupational Characteristics Public and School Libranar^s, 
(Washingtori. D C . Government Printing Offtce. 1966). 

\ibrary Manpower Needs and Utiliiaiion: A Conference Co- 
sponsored by thD Office) for Library Education and the Library Ad- 
mmistratton Division ALA, v/ith tho cooperation of the National 
Book Committee. (Washington, DC: Marcfi 9-1 1. 1967), 

^Donakl E Stoul. Personnel Shortages The Library 
Profession s Number One Probienv" L/bfdry Journai (January 1. 
1962), pp 38-42. 
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non-core and nonlraditional 'education. ^ "Divorsity 
by Design" is not just a clever title, butan indicator of 
a new trend of tremendous importance to libraries,' 

It is true that we not longer have an applicant's 
market for jobs. There are no longer seven or more 
positions among which the new applicant may make 
his selection. Those positions which do occur are 
often in less desirable locations. And. in spite of their 
being beginning level positions, they often call for 
"hands on'" experience in libraries, Frequently they 
require a high level of administrative and profes- 
sional judgment, and demand okills in working with 
communities and boarac. without sophisticated 
knowledge of library service. 

A yet unpublished report on library manpower 
produces some tentative and suggestive conclu- 
sio,5G. Among them is the presumption that the 
growth of the profession will be somewhat slower in 
the 1970-1985 period than in the proceeding fifteen 
years; that ihere will be a proportionately greater 
increase in nonprofessional employees: and the op- 
portunities for the field wilf closely parallel the popu- 
lation growth in schools and colleges.^ 

The change of ratio of professional vs 
nonprofessional employees in libraries, however, 
strengthens the need for the highly qualified, mobile, 
and flexible candidate. The increasing trend towards 
interlibrary cooperation on all levels, also increases 
the need for individuals for high level coordinating 
positions with broad ability and experience. The 
problem which Legg so aptly describes of conflicting 
and competitive hierarchies among libraries and li- 
brary speciality loyalties must be resolved/^ In Illinois, 
support for manpower programs is strong. 

Scholarship Program 

llhnois is now in the fourteenth year of its library 
scholarship program, and shares this support with 
three other states: Arkansas: California, (Minority 
Manpower): and West Virginia. Since its inception 
in 1961. Illinois has awarded 161 mdividuals with 

'v^d Hoc Committee. Activitros Commatee on New Directions 
for ALA, {ACONDA-ANACONDA} JomJ Report, (Dallas ALA, June 
1971) 

^Stanley Moses. The Learning Force: An Approach to the Poli- 
(tcs of Education, (Syracuse, NY; Educat(onal Research Center, 
Syracuse University. March 1970). 

■Diversny by Design. Commission on Non-Traditional Study, 
San Francisco. Jossey-Bass Publishers 1973, 

•^Library fwlanpower A Study of Hequirements and Supply: 
Preliminary Draft, Washington, D C : U S Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. January 1974 

^Jean Lerjg, Coordmatmg Library Services Within the Com- 
munity ".American Lihranes. (May 1970] pp 157-463 

''^Ftnancuil Assistance for Library Education 1 9/4-1975, 
Chicago; American Library Association, 1973, pp 2-42 
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scholarship support up to $3,000 each. The awards 
have attracted individuals of high scholastic compe- 
tence. Five of the last twenty award winners have also 
been members of Phi Beta Kappa, and an increas- 
ingly superior scholastic level is characteristic of the 
winners. 

Some studies have already been made of the 
Illinois program. The first, by Ronald R. McGriff, him- 
self a scholarship winner, was made in 1970.^^ At that 
time, he found that the program, originally designed 
under the Library Services Act, to serve rural libraries, 
had increasingly attracted urban area students to 
work in urban public libraries. Among the 86 percent 
who were residents of Illinois, 64 percent were from 
the Chicago metropolitan area, 

Of the total group of 77, only one was not 
Caucasian. More than two-thirds had attended un- 
dergraduate schools in Illinois, and almost three- 
fourths of the group attended graduate school in 
Illinois, The group was 74 percent female: 58 percent 
single; 84 percent between the ages of 20 and 39, and 
an overwhelming majority, 88 percent, had majored 
in either the humanities or social sciences, 

Perhaps a major finding of the McGriff study was 
the completely urban character of the individuals 
chosen; libraries selected for their work in the field, 
and the urban character of their graduate and under- 
graduate training. Naturally, in terms of their orienta- 
tion, interests, job security and economic satisfac- 
tion, they moved to familiar territory. \^ terms of 
satisfying rural needs for trained professionals, the 
program was less successful than other state prog- 
rams, 

A later study, by Michael Madden, compared 
three state library scholarship programs in Illinois, 
Ohio, and Missouri. In all programs the adminislra- 
tion and planning of the programs were considered 
excellent, Ohio was considered highly successful in 
retaining recipients in the state; Missouri is outstand- 
ing in spreading the effects of the program over the 
entire state, and providing better service to rural 
areas; while Illinois had a higher concentration in the 
urban areas, A concern, also voiced in the McGriff 
study, was the relatively high number of males who 



'^Ror^ald R McGrfff./^ Study of the Scholarship Project of the 
iiitnois State Library, A Paper . , . subrnttled to the Unwersity o1 
Minnesota. August 1970. 

^^Ronald R. McGnff. op. at , 'Conclusions and Suggestions 
for Further Study." p. 62, 

'^Wtchael Madden, A Con^parative Study o( Three Stale Lib- 
rary Scholarship Programs, A Research Paper Presented in Pa;- 
Ua\ F liifilfrnent of the Requirerr^ents for the Degree Master of Arts 
Deparlment of Library Scjenco, Un<vers/ly of Missouri, Columbia, 
Junt 1972, 
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did not complGte the program. In his summary. Mad- 
den recommended further studios on the implica- 
tions of the program, and the need for change and 
reviewJ** 

An updating and current analysis of the total 
scholarship program is currently planned, as a pre- 
liminary to an evc^^uation of future activities. Some 
data is available and provides son-e background, in 
May 1974. 161 persons have been awarded scholar- 
ships. Of this total, twelve are still In school or just 
graduating, and ten have not yet entered school. 

Of the 139 others who received scholarships: 
139 were admitted to graduate library 
school 

10 did not finish the program. Tfiey have 
repaid or are repaying this money. 

129 completed graduate school 
97 completed their two-year work agree- 
ment, or are now in the process of 
completing it, 

32 did notcompletetheirwork agreement 
22 either worked part of the program and 

repaid the balance, or repaid the full 

amount. 

10 are special problems (only three, how- 
ever, never worked in the library field). 

An analysis of the date since the last report pub- 
lished in the program will show a significant increase 
in the percentage of minority group members among 
t'\e recipients, a definite increase in the percentage 
of those completing graduate school. (Most of this 
group were in the early years of the program, when 
academic and personality qualifications were not so 
formally screened.) Between 1961 and 1969, there 
were 74 awards and 71 who did not receive awards: 
between 1970 and 1974 there were 87 awards and 226 
who did not receive awards. 

Although candidates can and do receive awards 
regardless of residence in Illinois, all are required to 
work two years m public library service in Illinois, Of 
interest in a future study will be the present tendency 
of recipients to remain in the state, and in the public 
library field after the completion of the two-year work 
agreement: their activity in professional organiza- 
tions, and their growth and impact on the field. 

Minority Manpower 

Recognizing the need for recruitment of candi- 

"^tbid . Summary, Predictions and Suggestions for Further 
Study pp '1?*44 



dates who have leadership ability and community 
leadership experience, the Illinois State Library and 
the American Library Association joined in support of 
the "Minority Manpower Project" wiiich involved 
community leaders from various ethnic groups as an 
Administrative Council, the cooperation of the met- 
ropolitan area Chicago library schools, and staff from 
both agencies, 

This project came out of several combined 
forces: the community leaders themselves, the lead- 
ership of Chicago librarians and ALA staff, and sup* 
port and funding from the Illinois State Library under 
Title I funds. Ten recipients were selected and eight 
have completed the graduate school program at 
Rosary College. Two others began the program and 
did not finish. One recipient died. The other was not 
able to complete the graduate work, They also at« 
tended Rosary College. At the moment an outside 
evaluation of the program is being planned, Subjec- 
tive and personal impressions of the program would 
support the validity of its purpose, and the value of its 
pioneer effort. It has already served as a catalyst, 
under the direction of Marilyn Salazar of the ALA 
staff, in the promotion of programs in a number of 
states, and promoted a real sense of movement and 
commitment among libraries and librarians. 

A strong and urgent sense of the need to find and 
develop leaders among ali ethnic groups and among 
all levels of positions in libraries is a long-range and 
continuing goal of this and other manpower pro- 
grams. 

Shared Staffing 

The Illinois State Library has also been involved 
in programs which support present system staff and 
extend system services. An example is the Shared 
Staffing Program which encouraged system head- 
quarters service in reference. One position in each 
system has been partially funded by the State Library 
to provide for a professional with several years of ref- 
erence experience to strengthen services, by develop- 
ment of book resources at headouarters, improve- 
ment of actual reference service, and training of small 
libraries staff in advanced reference procedures. 
Several system positions have been used for other 
necessary skills, but this one-time program has had 
statewide impact. 



Shared StaMing: II 

A new program is in the prelimmary stages. It has 
been reviewed and approved by the Illinois State Li- 
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brary Advisory Cotnmitlee. and guidelines have been 
prepared for preliminary discussion and information 
for the consideration of system directors, The 
Gufdo//nes, which follow, attempt to meet in part a 
long-tern) need, 

The prcgram, which supports, as overarching 
objectives of the State Plan'^ has the following ob- 
jectives: 

1, To improve the quality of library service in 
communities now unable to afford professional 
staff: 

2. To assist libraries in the process of meeting 
minimum standards by offering incentive 



1st year: 
2nd year 
3fd year 



Illinois State Library 

2 libraries: 70°o 

3 libraries: GO'^o 

2-3 libraries: 50% 



2-3 libraries: 25% 



through special personnel grants; 

3 To establish a basis for cooperative effort 
with long-range potential for developing larger 
units of library service, 

The essential elements of the program include 
the sharing of a professional staff member by two or 
three libraries; the support on a descending scale for 
three years of the salary and benefits by the Illinois 
Stale Library and the system; agreement on a plan of 
servicefor the libraries involved: thefinal assumption 
of the shared salary by the libraries involved. The 
program is limited to public member libraries in sys- 
tems. 

The proportionate shares would be: 

System: Libraries 

30% (10% each unit) 
40% (10% each unit) 

50% (system 10^o; 
libraries 40%) 

75^0 (system will pay 
minimum ot 10°'o 
may pay more) 



4th year 



NO SUPPORT 



100^ 



Fellowship Program 

This program is modelled on the grant program 
of the Council on Library Resources, and attempts to 
provide opportunity for professionals m public li- 
braries in Illinois to have opportunity for related pro- 
fessional special study. Staff of libraries which are 
members of systems in Illinois are also eligible. Salary 
for the approved leaves of absence plus related ex- 
penses of study and travel will be paid by the Illinois 
State Library. Specifically eliminated is leave to com- 
plete formal programs of study The program hopes 
to encourage research and or related study which 
will promote the advancement of library service in 

"'Mcctinq the Chi^Henge. Long-Range Progra'^'i for Library 
DOvOlopmcfU 'n lUmms' 1973-1978 Springfieid. llhnois IHinOiS 
Stnlo Library 1973 

"■ManoOi^or PosftfCr) Paper No 1. Shi'i'^ed Staff 'rig: Gufdehf^es 
$1"!? 'ng*.niii SMinoiS ^t^nois Sl^it'? L ui -Uv 197'^ 

^' ^\Uinpo^u?r Pos'f!ori Pcipor /Vo 2 f cf'ov^sfups. Guidci-rics. 
Sprjngfidd llhnois Ifhnois State Library 1974 
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Illinois, Preliminary guidelines have been issued^'' 
The program is still to be approved in final form by the 
Illinois State Library Advisory Committee. 

Related Activities 

The State Library is also providing funding and 
staff support for the Allerton Institute on Collective 
Bargaining, to be held in November 1974, Since this 
topic of of major concern to libraries in view of de- 
velopments »n government employment, the State Li- 
brary has joined the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Illinois in its sponsorship. In addition the 
State Library provides encouragement and program 
support to matters of broad interest to the advance- 
ment of libraries and library manpower in Illinois. It 
attempts to provide continued leadership, funding 
and commitment m a changing and evolving respon- 
sibility, 
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continuing education in mictiigan 



elizabeth lindsey 
specialist in continuing education 
inichigan department o1 education 
state library services 
lansing, michigan 



"No person is too old to be excused from con- 
tinuing education in librarianship." 

"If librarians are young enough to work at the age 
of 80, then they should attend workshops." 

These were two of the reactions of members of 
the State Board for Libraries when it was suggested 
thatsome of the older personnel in Michigan libraries 
could be excused from further need of certification. 

Chalk up a firm commitment for continuing edu- 
cation from State Librarian Francis X. Scanned and 
his staff — and it would seem that this is echoed 
enthusiastically by librarians t^jroughout the state. 
Michigan librarians, led by the current ALA president, 
are active exponents of workshops, in-service train- 
ing, and courses to add to their experiences and 
knowledge. 

Let s begin the article on continuing education 
activities during the past two years with the State 
Library (showing the bias of the writer), but it has had 
a long tradition of conducting workshops for those 
public librarians who need Certificates of Library Ex- 
perience, The certificate, one of seven issued by the 
agency, is granted to individualsgraduated from high 
school who have successfully completed one library 
workshop sponsored by the Michigan Department of 
Education, State Library Services, or have equivalent 
training. It is reissued after three years if the librarian 
provides evidence of continuing growth through 
academic courses, Institutes, or other In-service edu- 
cation. Incidentally, this is the one certificate which 
requires regular reports, 

Three week-long workshops were scheduled in 
the past two years so that the untrained public li- 
brarian could meet the standards. They studied sub- 
jects covering selection of materials, administration, 
reference, and organization. Storytelling, display 
techniques, and sessions on use of audiovisual 
equipment were on the agenda as well. 

There were renewal workshops for librarians 
who did not choose to pursue any other courses 
during the three-year interval between certiticates. 
Specific subjects studied (yes, in week-long ses- 



sions) were Michigan Materials and Genealogy (a 
best seller), Organization of Materials^ and Reaching 
the Adult. In each the students were offered practical 
approaches to problems, encouraged to exchange 
information, and assigned homework. 

The students attending Reaching the Adult 
enjoyed preparing the TV spot announcements and 
presenting them on TV (in color) and foralltheirwork 
they had an immediate rerun of the efforts. 

With everybody being evaluation minded, it 
should be noted that these participants were polled 
twice on their reactions; once at the end of the v;eek 
for their initial response and again at the end of a 
six-month period when the euphoria and glow had 
subsided into objectivity. For some there had been 
considerable impact and a happy gold star appeared 
in an annual report about reaching objectives, 

With the ESEA II funding available many more 
schools in Michigan have been able to establish li- 
braries and/or media centers and this is particularly 
true at the elementary and middle school levels. Cur- 
rently, three-day workshopsare scheduled by school 
library specialists during tl ^ school year at the re- 
quest of Intermediate School Districts, if superinten- 
dents and librarians believe that outside assistance 
would prove helpful. 

For aides working with professional librarians, 
the specialists introduce library organization so that 
each can understand assigned library tasks. Duties 
such as filing, typing, catalog cards, and order forms 
are explained and aides are offered basic information 
on how to locate materials (or the student, and care of 
the vertical file. Relationships with the school com- 
munity are examined. Workshop sessions for the 
nonprofessional with varied educational background 
include enough information so that they can organize 
their libraries at a basic level. 

For the professional staff throughout Michigan, 
the State Library has designed conferences so that 
librarians from public libraries, schools, colleges, 
community colleges, universities, institutions, and 
special libraries will be interested in attending and, as 
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much as possible, tho same mix is represented on the 
program. We have discovered that the experiences 
and ideas from the broad spectrum of the profession 
create stimulating sessions and there is now com- 
munication across library lines 

Even though ir^terllbrary cooperation may not yet 
be an instant happening, at least there has been a 
small dent made on those previously impervious 
walls. 

One workshop topic, censorship, brought a re- 
sounding response from a great number of librarians 
and trustees all over Michigan and would seem to be 
a major Issue pertinent to alL The five one-day con- 
ferences located in various parts of the state proved 
provocative to those attending and satisfying to the 
planners. 

Programs included those librarians who have 
faced censorship attacks, small group book discus- 
sions on titles that have caused problems (Slaugh- 
terhouse Five, Go Ask Alice, Down Those Mean 
Streets, among others), an analysis of the Supreme 
Court decision and its effect on local attitudes by a 
lawyer, and important to the librarians' needs, sug- 
gestions of guidelines to the selection of materials. 

Focusing on minorities m Michigan, three two- 
day conferences were scheduled on Reaching Out to 
the Black Community, Reaching Out to the Spanish 
Speaking, and Reaching Out to the American Indian, 
Those who attended heard dramatic, sometimes con- 
troversial presentations, producing considerable 
emotional impact for the listeners. 

In each, the groups were introduced to the 
Michigan as well as the nationwide situation facing 
the minority groups, ongoing programs by Michigan 
libraries were identified, materials by and about 
minorities were described, and agencies dealing with 
these groups were mentioned, 

It was soon apparent that too few librarians were 
offering outreach programs and at Reaching Out to 
the American Indian, the activity by schools or public 
libraries was embarrassingly absent, even though 
there are reservations and many Indians living In 
Michigan cities. As a result, and with the cooperation 
of the Department of {:ducation's consultant for In- 
dian Education, a workshop on Library's Role in 
American Indian Education was planned. Despite a 
blizzard on December 13, the 33 who managed to 
struggle to Clare, Michigan learned more spocfftcs 
about the laws for American Indian education, prob- 
lems of the Indian in the state and basic programming 
ideas. 

The staff of the State Library pointed the way \o 
further interlfbrary cooperation with Library s Role //? 
the Bicentennial with the Honorable James Brickley. 
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Lieutenant Governor of Michigan and chairman of 
the Bicentennial Commission, sparking the program. 

There have been workshops for specific groups 
too. School media supervisors not only had a work- 
shop on workshops but were introduced to the case 
study approach by Peggy Sullivan, now executive 
secretary of the Library Education Division of ALA, 
and a superintendent of a Michigan school. 

The institution specialist drew on his contacts 
with the leaders in the Departments of Corrections 
and Mental Health for Library's Rote in Rehabilita- 
tion, During the two-day conference the status of 
Michigan programs was outlined, suggestions made 
on possible avenues of service to those in correc- 
tional institutions, hospitals, and schools for the 
emotionally disturbed. Problems of censorship and 
the lack of funds were graphically presented and 
most important to the discussions were the attempts 
to direct listeners to the reasons why persons were 
institutionalized and how to understand and serve 
them. 

Human Development Through Reading touched 
on selection cf materials for vsq in therapeutic ser- 
vice and was still another effort to alert librarians to 
those least served. 

The library educators in the graduate library 
schools, undergraduate, and library technicians' 
programs met to explore the current problems and 
programs in Michigan, and to hear from Peggy Sulli- 
van (that busy executive secretary of LED in ALA) 
discuss the educational scene. It is one of a series of 
conferences for this group sponsored by the State 
Library. 

Public as well as college librarians have been 
attending a series of workshops sponsored by the 
Library for the Blind and Physically Hand'capped. 
Staff members have scheduled these for librarians in 
areas where such regional libraries have been estab- 
lished. 

The staff has been participating in other orienta- 
tion sessions throughout the state and at workshops 
sponsored by systems. 

But let's change from the activities of the State 
Library to the associations. The Michigan Library As- 
sociation has contributed to the perpetual motion of 
educational programs by sponsoring workshops in 
Its chock-full agendas at annual meetings, with the 
publication Michigan Librarian, and in the addition of 
a continuing education committee to its ranks. Offi- 
cers and committee members are particularly fortu- 
nate since the organization also holds a leadership 
conference in the fall with the new president. 

Life Long Learning, the theme of the 1973 con- 
ference, set the tone for the entire year and the 
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schedule arranged by the divisions, round table, and 
sections as noted in the Michig^m Librarian would 
allow any willing participant an opportunity to learn 
about a number o1 ir^iportant library problems and 
trends. There were: a mini workshop sponsored by 
the reference section on use of public library map 
collections; JMRT Newcomers Day; and a mini work- 
shop on adult services by the Public Library Division. 
That division also experimented with a "Conference 
in a Bag/' For this (to conserve energy) the person 
stayed home and participated by carrying out prog- 
rams sent in that brown bag on the subject of cable 
TV. 

The AV section scheduled a Hands On Workshop 
(practical applications of media — not encounter!); 
and children's services at their annual two-day work- 
shop emphasized Realism in Children's Books for 
those readers in middle elementary grades, discus- 
sed sexism in children's books and looked at the 
Nancy Drew series where both pro and con suppor- 
ters were vehement in their stands. 

Public library trustees planned workshops too 
(as always) and these were cosponsored by the State 
Library and MLA Trustee Division. Legislation, legal 
problems, and censorship were their concerns. 

In between all these divertissements everyone is 
hard at work in planning that seven state meeting 
scheduled for Detroit in 1975. 

The annual conference of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of School Librarians and the Michigan Au- 
diovisual Association {now to be called MAMG — 
Michigan Association for Media in Education) al- 
lowed attendee to hear about varied areas of school 
librarianship and it was practical as well as inspira- 
tional Included were tours of media centers, furni- 
ture and equipment companies, session on the in- 
structional design workshop, the paraprofessional, 
and on designing instructional modules that won. 

To turn from these samplings of association ac- 
tivities to any realistic recording of the efforts toward 
continuing education by community colleges, col- 
leges, and universities would be downright time- 
consuming and it would be presumptuous to pretend 
to be an authority. All of these institutions are alert to 
the ambitions and requirements of the communities 
surrounding their campuses. Librarians as well as ali 
the citizens can take advantage of the lifelong learn- 
ing, (he extension courses in library science, and 
credit courses offered. 

One program might be cited: a media workshop 
was scheduled by the Orchard Ridge Campus of Oak- 
land Community College. The directors noted that 
one of the primary functions of a community college 
was to serve as a resource for the community and the 



course was offered to provide an opportunity to re- 
fresh learned skills and/or begin to see where their 
new responsibilities fit into the library scheme. 

Staff of the graduate library schools have been 
examining their roles in continuing education and 
each (Wayne State University, University of Michigan 
and Western Michigan University) has assigned pro- 
fessors to study how the schools can add to their 
programs and assist the graduate. University of 
Michigan sent out a questionnaire to their alumni and 
directors of libraries. A tabulation of the answers may 
bring new features or reexamination of current cur- 
riculum. 

Western Michigan University Library School exp- 
lored the role of the media center within the 
framework of informal education in the elementary, 
middle, and junior high at a two-day workshop. The U 
of M and WMU cooperate in a program which cross- 
lists their courses at the Grand Rapids university 
extension center and ail three have conducted Insti- 
tutes for Training in Librarianship with support of the 
United States Office of Education. 

Librarians attending these institutes, workshops, 
and programs sponsored by universities, associa- 
tions, library schools, and the State Library, learn new 
techniques, activities with role playing, simulated 
game activities, and other experimental approaches, 
and of course, the AV media is always present. 

Popular law, cable television communication 
skills with staff, and public strategies of manage- 
ment, reference, and reading for fun, reading motiva- 
tion are subjects which some of the public library 
system directors have explored in workshops and 
conferences with staff and others. 

Using the resources available from the University 
of Michigan, the Mideastern Library Cooperative pre- 
sented that workshop on communication. This sys- 
tem is a combination of city and county libraries in the 
Flintarea, plus other libraries which are in lessdense- 
ly populated areas. Their continuing education 
programs are varied, touching on display techniques, 
media, group dynamics and communications, and 
even binding and repair. 

The Library Network of Macomb, in the southeast 
area of Michigan, is also taking advantage of the 
abilities of others in a cooperative arrangement with 
Wayne State University in a workshop on stretegiesof 
management. Many workshops by system directors 
are authorized for certification by the State Library. 

Reference is on the mind of the State Library as 
well as other systems and a week-long workshop Is 
scheduled for this summer. In the Monroe County 
Library System reference was taught informally with 
much participation and seemed most effective in the 
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results. Tho lechniquos spread to the Upper Penin- 
sula where the two systems presented on a coopera- 
tive basis their first system workshop on this subject. 

The Upper Peninsula's professiona. librarians 
are internationally minded, too, since they meet regu- 
larly with the Canadian librarians across the Sault 
Locks. Because of this contact, a tour of the Cana- 
dian Sault Saint Marie Public Library was sponsored 
by the State Library when one of its beginning work- 
shops was held last year at Lake Superior State Col- 
lege. 

But there must be ahalt — even thoughthe writer 
wants to include other examples. Let's just report that 



continuing education is Nvely and well in Michigan 
but there are needs. 

Clerical staff receive little ongoing training. Di- 
rectors need new ideas and encouragement to work 
with staff through more effective in-service pro- 
grams. Not everyone takes advantage of the organi- 
zational library activities thus missing out on tho im- 
aginative efforts of the planners. There should be 
more exchanges of staff or internships. 

It can be said, however, that associations and all 
the other institutions are reaching out. They want that 
"Young in Heart" librarian to seek stimulation and 
growth in continuing education. 



continuing education in missouri 



kay davis 

library resources specialist 
missouri state library 
jefferson city, missouri 

Continuing education for librarians in Missouri 
first mov9d onto a statewide basis in the late 1950s. 
There were two major forces that combined at that 
time to stimulate its growth. The first was the suc- 
cessful completion of the state's massive effort to 
extend library service to unsen/ed areas which began 
in 1944. The major focus of the library effort shifted to 
improving the library service offered. The second 
force was the Library Services Act of 1956 which 
provided funds for such an effort. From this begin- 
ning, development has been continuous and overall 
growth constant. The effort has, however, been dif- 
fuse, as a large number and variety of library groups 
have become involved. The tactics and even goals 
behind their efforts have also changed with time, 

Missouri State Library 

In 1958 the Missouri State Library first approved 
funds from the Library Services Act to finance an 
educational program forpersonnel in public libraries 
serving rural populations {a limitation inherent in the 
forerunner of LSCA). Personnel was divided into four 
groups, and a program was planned for each group. 
Personnel was divided as follows; 

(1) Head librarians and staff of county and reg- 
ional libraries with professional degrees. 
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(2) Head librarians o1 county, regional, and 
municipal libraries of medium*sized budgets 
without full professional training, 

(3) Librarians and staff of small municipal li- 
braries or county and regional llbrafles, 

(4) Library trustees. 

The institutes for the first group consisted of two 
one-week sessions a year. Under a loose agreement, 
first the Rutgers Library School and then the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School provided the necessary 
staff. Gretchen Schenk coordinated an annual one- 
week institute for the second group. Both of these 
institutes were held on the Columbia campus of the 
University or Missouri. In 1961 the Institutes for these 
two groups were combined. Although many of the 
administrative details for these institutes were hand- 
led by the Missouri State Library, they were planned 
and conducted by the library schools' staff or by Mrs. 
Schenk. Topics covered included "Planning and De- 
veloping Your Library Service Program," "Library 
Service for Young People," and "Current Trends in 
Reference and Informatron Service." 

For the third group two or three-day area work- 
shops were held in various state locations. These 
were the direct responsioility of the Missouri State 
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Library field staff The prograrns were planned to 
cover essentials of service and simpfified routines, 
The trustees" institutes were organized as 
"Governor's Conferences"; and were held one day in 
eacf^i of five locations. They were sponsored by the 
Trustees and Citizens Division of (he Missouri Library 
Association in cooperation with the State Library, 
Attendanceof librarians, citizens, and others wasen- 
couraged. as wed as tlial of the trustees. Gretchen 
Schenk served as the consultant the first three years. 
After that the coordinator changed each year. Al- 
though the format varied for the years 1964. 1966, 
1967, and 1970, when one statewide conference was 
held, and no conference was held in 1971, the work- 
shops have continued in the same basic pattern. 
Since 1969 they have been called simply Trustee 
Workshops. 

After the 1962 survey, "An Evaluation of the Mis- 
souri (n-Service Training Institutes, 1953-1961. ' 
changes were made in the other programs The insti- 
tutes for the first two groups, catted "Acmiinistrative 
Librarians" institutes by now, were conducted by the 
staff of the University of Missouri library school, and 
concentrated on management techniques and were 
held on the campus. Then, in 1964, the emphasis 
shifted to reviews of subjects in an effort to keep 
public librarians aware of new information in various 
subject fields and more aware of current social pro- 
grams. In 1960. and following an added snecial one- 
week session in 1965 on in-sen/ice training, the insti- 
tutes were limited to one spring session each year. 
Since 1964 the institutes were directed by an expert in 
the subject field, and spee^kersworedrawn from other 
state and national authorities. Dr. Charles Madden, 
then with the Stephens College English Department, 
now with Webster College, conducted the 1966 ses- 
sion on contemporary literature so successfully he 
has directed five institutes since. Some of the sub- 
jects covered besides contemporary literature have 
included psychology, history, fine arts, science, and 
technology. Since 1964 the institutes have also 
moved off the Universtty of Missouri campus to the 
most convenient spot, taking into account subject, 
director, speakers, and available space. In 1973. with 
financial assistance for the first tmie not available 
from LSCA, a limited institute was conducted in the 
fall It turned out well since the topic chosen was state 
government, Space was located in the Senate 
Lounge of the State Capitol, and speakers such as 
Governor Bond, the state treasurer, several state rep- 
resentatives, and many others donated an hour to 
explain the functions of their offices. The libraries for 
the first time were asked to pay the expenses of their 
representatives. 



The Area Instilutues were discontinued in 1966. 
following the same basic pattern. In addition, another 
level of conference was begun in 1964 for this group 
of personnel, namely librarians and staff of small 
municipal libraries or county and regional libraries. 
Usually called the August Institutes, the programs are 
conducted by the University of Missouri library 
school, They started as two-week sessions — the first 
week covering the basic public library philosophy, 
the second week and both weeks after the second 
year covering basic library techniques, such as 
children's services, book selection, the library as an 
information center. 

In 1967 the series was started over for personnel 
who had been employed since 1964, A one-week ses- 
sion was created for them to follow the two-week 
session. The content of this second session was sub- 
ject oriented as the Administrative Institutes had 
been since 1964. Both sessions continued to be 
coordinated by University of Missouri library school 
staff. In 1970 the series was again initiated. This time 
the beginning group session was limited to one week 
so that two one-week subjectoriented sessions -lould 
follow and still remain in the three-week time period. 

The Area Instltues were discontinued in 1966, 
since in the two years the August Institutes had func- 
tioned, it appeared that they could take the place of 
the Area Institutes, However, in 1970 a new series of 
one-day workshops extending for six days was begun 
at Northeast Missouri State University for those per- 
sonnel who were not able ordid not wish to be away 
from home overnight, In 1973, tfiese one-day work- 
shops were held at Missouri Western College in St. 
Joseph as they will be in 1974. One general topic is 
selected for the entire six-day session, and it is de- 
veloped in successive phases each day. 

For the first time in 1972, the Missouri State Li- 
brary sponsored a series of workshops for librarians 
in state institutions, either correctional or hospitals 
and mental health facilities. These workshops were 
directed by the State Library's Institutional Consul- 
tant and featured national authorities. The series 
began with the philosophy of library services in such 
institutions, but moved into more practical niaterial 
such as audiovisual services and acquistions. 



Missouri Association of School 
Librarians 

School libraries in Missouri are supervised by the 
Department of Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion. Continuing education for school library person- 
nel has therefore been separate from that developed 
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for public librariafis. Continuing education has 
evolved largely through the efforts of the very active 
Missouri Association of School Librarians. The as- 
sociation has two statewide meetings each year. 
Every fall the school librarians meet for a one-day 
session in conjunction with the Missouri Slate 
Teachers Association Annual Convention. A nation- 
ally recognized speaker is invited and a series of 
workshops conducted. The emphasis is practical 
"how-to, " Then, since 1970. MASL has held a two-day 
spring conference, whose priinary purpose has been 
educational. Each year a national school media au- 
thority is asked to speak as is at least one children's 
author. This April the conference is featuring (1) 
Helen Lloyd from the University of Michigan s School 
of Library Science, and (2) Madeline L'Engle. The 
content of these conferences is intended to be 
theoretical and motivational. MASL was also instru- 
mental in a recent change in the certification stan- 
dards for school libraries which will go into effect this 
coming faf). Thischange.aswellasageneral upgrad- 
ing of school accrediting standards by the state de- 
partment, has necessitated the return of many school 
librarians to universities during the summer months. 
As a result, Missouri colleges dnd universities are 
now offering more library courses each summer. In 
addition to the regular summer courses, two institu- 
tions offered one-week courses for school media 
personnel last year, and will do so this year. The 
University of Missouri School of Library and Informa- 
tional Science provides short-term courses in August 
in the St. Louis area. The Lindenwood Colleges, also 
in the St. Louis area, are offering two one-week 
courses in June. 

Some school librarians have organized work- 
shops on a local level. An example is one held for the 
past two years in Cape Girardeau and organized by 
Sally Metz, a school librarian in Bloomfield. The 
one-day workshops, which they call "drive-up" work- 
shops, feature national figures, and are on such prac- 
tical matters as utiiizing audiovisual materials. In 
some locales — Jefferson City and Moberly — the 
school media personnel have organized workshops 
with the public library young adults librarians. 

Missouri Library Association 

Various divisions and committees of the Missouri 
Library Association have also contributed to the ef- 
fort to supply continuing education opportunities for 
Missouri librarians. 

The Trustees and Citizens Division has contri- 
buted greatly to the planning and directing of the 
Trustee Workshops described above. MASL is a divi- 
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sion of the state association. Last year under Presi- 
dent Stephen Whitney the Public Library Division 
formed a series of Blue Ribbon Study Groups to con- 
duct searchesof various opportunities and problems 
challenging Missouri public libraries and to propose 
to the division at the annual MLA convention that the 
division concentrate on meeting that particular chal- 
lenge in 1973-74, 

The Junior Members Round Table initiated in 
1970 a series of Management Workshops intended to 
acquaint young professionals in middle- 
management and supervisory positions with basic 
management techniques. The workshops, held on 
the University of fvlissouri campus, are coordinated 
by Don Webb, a professor of marketing at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, The workshops have been con- 
ducted through the University's Extension Division 
Conferences and Short Courses Department, and 
have relied heavily on the University business faculty. 
Since the Missouri State Library has again used LSCA 
funds to assist In the funding, JMRT officers were 
faced in 1973 with eitherdisconttnuation of the work- 
shops or a change in format. They decided to hold a 
"mini" workshop, a one-day session in a local public 
library with only one speaker. 

For 1974 a two-day session is again being plan- 
ned, as this year it was decided to try to increase 
attendance and thereby increase available financing. 
The JMRT officers asked other MLA affiliates to co- 
sponsor a workshop, and three agreed to do so — the 
Public Library Division, the Trustees and Citizens Di- 
vision, and the Library Education and Manpower 
Committee. Dr. Webb will continue to coordinate. 
The workshop this year will cover job analysis and 
description, the evaluation process, and compensa- 
tion policies. 

The Library Education and Manpower Commit- 
tee of the Missouri Library Association is using fed- 
eral monies to make grants to individual five-year 
degree librarians in a Missouri public hbrary to attend 
a workshop, institute, or other means of continuing 
education. These fellowships cannot be applied to- 
ward a sustained academic program or to regular 
association meetings. They can be applied to a regu- 
lar course in an academic institution. 

An annual one-day workshop has been held by 
the Outreach Committee since 1972, Si'^ice outreach 
emphasizes cooperation wlti, rather community 
agencies, speakers from state and local groups that 
also work with the disadvantaged or Isolated have 
been utilized. In 1973 each of the participating lib- 
rarians was asked to invite an influential community 
leader be (s)he sheriff, welfare director, or social 
worker to attend. A June workshop is now being 
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planned by the committee. 

Theyoung adult librarians in thestate held a 1973 
workshop called "Youthquake," which was spon- 
sored by the Missouri Library Association and the 
State Library. It featured a dynamic program on 
library services to youth. An unusual feature of this 
two-day affair was that several librarians each 
brought a group of young adults. Frank Bonham and 
Susan Hinton were the guest speakers. Topics dis- 
cussed included communications and how to use 
films. 

Libraries 

At another level the workshops and institutes are 
held in a variety of regions in the state. One of the 
more active groups in the state in continuing educa- 
tion is the Grand River Library Conference. The con- 
ference consists of the public libraries in 12 northern 
counties. Their staff meet on a quarterly basis, often 
featuring an educational program. Last year this 
group was responsible for sponsoring a highly suc- 
cessful series of three one-day workshops on public 
relations. Directed by Dianne Myers, Little Dixie 
Regional Library, the series was so successful that 
libraries in central and southeastern Missouri re- 
peated the initial day which featured Dr. Margaret 
Fagin of the University of Missouri-St. Louis in a dis- 
cussion of interpersonal relations and transactional 
analysis. The Mineral Area Libraries' Conference is a 
simitar group. It consistsof a number of small munic- 
ipal and county libraries in an area just south of the 
St, Louis metropolitan region. A third area of con- 
certed regional continuing education is in the south- 
west centering around Springfield. The Springfield- 
Greene County Library system has had an active in- 
service training program in the past, and in 1974 they 



are utilizing an LSCA grant to fund an expanded 
program which will center around seminars covering 
suoh subjects as anthropology and archaeology, his- 
tory, and science. Instructors will come from area 
educational institutions. The emphasis will be on the 
literature of each field, but will not be chiefly biblio- 
graphic. Al! library personnel in any type of library in 
southwest Missouri have been invited. 

An exciting workshop entitled "Censorship and 
Sanity" was held in February 1974. It was cospon- 
sored by the Kansas City Public Library, the Kansas 
City Association for Mental Health, the Mld-Continent 
Public Library, and the Missouri State Library. The 
one-day workshop explored the flow of information 
and its impact on human development and on related 
social policy (availability of materials in libraries, role 
of the media, educational policy). 



In-service Training 

Too many individual libraries, be they municipal, 
county or regional, have excellent in-service 
programsto single out any, but of particular note isa 
current St. Louis Public Library project. The library 
has applied for an LSCA grant to fund a project that 
will permitthem to assist its own employees to obtain 
formal training in library science at the Florissant 
Valley campus of the Junior College District of St. 
Louis under a program of training for library technol- 
ogy- 
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Workshops and Institutes 

I. August Institutes for Nonprofessional Staff 
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II. Administrative Librarians' Institutes 
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IL Administrative Librarians' Institutes— Continued 
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III. Workshops for Nonprofessional Staff (Area Workshops) 
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IV. Trustee Conferences 
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continuing education in oiiio 



joseph f. shubert 
state librarian 
columbus, Ohio 



In 1972 Ohio's academic, public, school, anci 
special libraries spent an estimated $58 million for 
salaries. This expenditure represents approximately 
49 percent of the total library operating expenditure 



of $117,8 million, Complete data on the number of 
persons working in Ohio libraries are not available 
but the following table summarizes statistics from the 
Ohio Directory of Libraries, 1973. 



Staffing Data on Ofiio Libraries, 1972 



Academic 
Public 
School 
Special 

Total 
'estimate 



Number of 
Libraries 
110 
250 
1716 
157 

2,233 



Number of 
Librarians 

646 
978* 
1,337 
100' 



Total 

Staff 
2,056 
4,975 
1,337* 



3.06r 8,368* 



Salary 
Expenditure 
$16,073,347 
30,177,116 
11.816.067 



358.066,530 



Percent of 
Total 

Expenditure 
55 % 
57,4% 
30 % 



The aggregate of personal investment in educa- 
tional preparation for these positions is great; and the 
instil'jtional investment in the persons holding these 
positions is also substantial. The maintenance and 



further development of skills is of concern to both the 
staff members and to their institutions, and it calls for 
a significant continuing financial investment in order 
to meet the challenge of rapid change in services, 
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subject fields, and management. 

There Is little information available on what is 
being spent for staff development and training in 
Ohio libraries, although the figure may be more sub- 
stantial than one might expect, A suggested com- 
mitment of financial resources for msuring a high 
quality statewide program of continuing education 
and staff development might be as high as one per- 
cent (1%) of the total expenditures by all libraries in 
the state. By this standard, no less than $1,2 million 
should be directed at meeting the continuing educa- 
tion ncedsof all typesof library personnel throughout 
the state. 

information assembled earlier this year by H, 
Maynard Lowry of the Library Development Division 
suggests the priority which many library adminis- 
trators place upon staff development, and the sub- 
jects of workshops and institutes identif ied there may 
suggest specific concerns or needs. A number of 
attempts have been made over the past few years to 
state the continuing education needs of Ohio library 
personnel, but there is no single statement of these 
on which there is general agreement throughout the 
Ohio library community. The State Library has re- 
corded its concern for a program which addressed 
itself to 



. . continuing library education and in-service 
training for librarians and other staff at several 
levels — administrative, professional, and suppor- 
tive staff . . 

and has also Indicated a concern for the continuing 
education and in-service training needs o! the com- 
munity librarian — the person without formal library 
education who heads a library or library system, or 
who works in any other professional capacity and 
reports directly to a board to an administrator other 
than a librarian. 

Although continuing education needs at these 
four levels (administrative, professional, community, 
and supportive) have not been precisely delineated in 
Ohio writings, analysis of the types of offerings iden- 
tified by Mr. Lowry land summarized below) suggests 
some of these by implication. The arrangement of 
data In the table by "type of participant" and the grid 
indicated overlapping needs within the four levels. 
Recently published data from task analysis studies 
should assist in designing a continuing education 
program which is based on sound knowledge of con- 
tinuing education, overlap, and levels or types of re- 
sponsibility. 
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State Library and Sidte Library 
Assisted Programs 

A variety of continuing education and staff de- 
vefopmenl activities are sponsored by the State 
Library, various professional library associations, 
library schools, universities, multi-county groups. 



and individual libraries. 

As a means of putting together information on 
selected continuing education programs in FY 1973, 
data were assembled on workshops which were as- 
sisted directly or indirectly by LSCA funds, or in 
which State Library personnel carried some specific 
responsibility, These data are summarized below: 



Summary of Selected Continuing Education^ Sessions: FY 1973 
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These 96 selected workshops, institutes, semi- 
nars, and conferences had a total attendance of more 
than 4.000 persons. The scope of the subject matter 
presented and the type of participants for wl^om the 
offerings were designed indicates the emphasis 
placed on the development of library staff at several 
levels. 

In many cases workshops and other offerings 
have more than one sponsor but for the purposes of 
this table, only the tirst sponsor is indicated. It is 
evident that State Library and LSCA funds (particu- 
larly through grants to multi-county cooperatives) 
play an important part in library continuing education 
programs. 

The content of the 96 offerings deserves some 
comment. Approximately one-fourth of the sessions 
were in (he field of administration or management, 
This includes the fall 1972 series of five workshop 
meetings for clerk-treasurers of public libraries co- 
sponsored by the State Library and the Auditor of 
State. It also reflects the priority whiuh the State 
Library has placed upon the improved management 
of resources, 

In-service training sessions on selection of mat- 
erials and on reference materials and services ac- 
count for 40 of the 96 offerings, and all but one of 
these were sponsored by multi-county cooperative 
groups. 



The Assoclalions and Continuing Education 

Professional and staff associations play an im- 
portant role in making continuing education oppor- 
tunities available to librarians. The Ohio Library As* 
sociation has placed a high priority on continuing 
education. The following statement, prepared by 
Irene B. Hoadley, president of the Ohio Library As- 
sociation \n 1972-73 for use at a USOE-sponsored 
conference on associations and continuing educa- 
tion in November 1973, well summarizes this con- 
cern: 

Over the past several years the role of the Ohio 
Library Association in continuing education has 
been one of leadership and consultation. Since 
1969 OLA has cooperated with the State Library of 
Ohio in sponsoring a series of management work- 
shops. At a somewhat lower level, OLA has con- 
ducted in-service training workshops for both pro- 
fessionals and nonprofessionals covering a wide 
range of topics. These are both individually con- 
ducted r*aff development workshops and pre and 
post conference programs. We have also worked 
with other associations in fostering staff develop- 
ment opportunities in Ohio and in the midwest. 

As to priorities of OLA these have been clearly 
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laid out in our Long^Rango Goals adopted by OLA 
this past year, Thoso objectives express the aspira- 
tions of OLA for the career development of our 
members and for the satisfaction of the needs and 
interests of Ohio citizens through effective library 
service. Goal No. 3 specifically states: 

To assure a membership informed concerning 
Association policies and programs through pub- 
lications, statements, workshops and confer- 
ences in order to develop more fully the potential 
of members both in their Association activities 
and in their working environment. 

Although much has been done, a lot remains 
undone. For this year, 1973-74, there are already 
four staff development workshops planned. They 
cover the topics of financial management, person- 
nel development, intellectual freedom and media 
selection. Perhaps our goals have been modest, 
but It har. been felt that quaMty rather than quantity 
was our aim. 

Chapters of the Special Libraries Association in 
Cleveland. Dayton, and Cincinnati hold regular din- 
ner meetings which are followed by speakers ortours 
of libraries. The continuing education program of the 
Ohio Association of School Librarians is organized 
on the basis of nine regions of the state. Regional 
directors are responsible for planning programs 
which meet the needs of the OASL members, and 
coordinating these programs with those of other 
regions. Through discussions and local publications, 
library staff associations contribute to the circulation 
of ideas — an indispensable part of personal de- 
velopment. 



Library Schools and Universities 

Case Western Reserve University and Kent State 
University schools of library science have taken in- 
creased responsibility for continuing education in 
recent years. For a number of years CWRU has spon- 
sored an annual alumni conference focusing on 
some professional issue. CWRU has also developed a 
variety of conferences, institutes, and other oppor- 
tunities, sometimes with the assistance of federal or 
State Library Board grants. 

In 1970. Dean Guy Marco of Kent State University 
appointed a Commission on Continuing Education, 
headed by Rou-^ji H. Donahugh, The commission's 
final report, issued m 1971, included the following 
sta'iemont: 



"The objective of continuing education should Do 
the improvement of the individual so that she/he 
has the opportunity to strengthen knowledge, pro- 
fessionalism, and ability and acquire if possible the 
facility to transmit all these plus the enthusiasm, 
expertise and poise that professionalism implies." 

Among other things, the report expressed concern 
for an information system on continuing education 
opportunities, and recommended that the State Li- 
brary act as a clearinghouse for announcements of 
courses, workshops, and institutes. 

The Department of Library Science at Bowling 
Green State University has made major contributions 
to continuing education for community librarians 
through a number of programs undertaken with State 
Library assistance. Library education programs at the 
University of Toledo, Wright State University, Ohio 
Dominican College, and other colleges and univer- 
sities constitute a potential continuing education re- 
source. Also, the heads of the several library techni- 
cal assistance training programs, which are now de- 
veloping organizations of their graduates, see a re- 
sponsibility for a continuing education, 

Continuing education resources in colleges and 
universities without library education programs are 
valued by some librarians. Many of the topics on 
which libraries seek staff development assistance do 
not belong " to the library communiiy: communica- 
tions, interpersonal development, problem solving, 
Tianagement, supervision, writing, and public speak- 
ing, Where colleges have taken the initiative to seek 
library staff enrollments in their programs, or where 
they have developed special "packages" for library 
people (such as those developed by Miami University 
School of Business Administration), they seem to 
have been well received. It may be that the existing 
(non-library school) resources for continuing educa- 
tion are so varied that many go untapped or are un- 
known. 

Other Developments 

The Intergovernmental Personnel Act (IGPA) of 
1972 has provided Ohio with a vastly expanded train- 
ing program for government personnel at all levels. 
The Ohio Department of Administrative Services and 
regional programs using IGPA funds offer a wide 
variety of courses and institutes in management, 
human relations, personnel communications, and re- 
lated skills. Since 1972 regional and one city" 
programs which focus primarily on management 
training have been available to public and state uni- 
versity librarians but are as yet largely untapped by 
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libraries. The program is unique in the range of re- 
sources that can be incorporated in a program de- 
signed to meet the training needs of a particular 
group. Current emphasis is now being placed on the 
training of trainers who can conduct in-house staff 
development programs in their own institutions. 

One problem which must be tackled is the disad- 
vantage at which an old Opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral places public libraries in encouraging and ar- 
ranging for staff to take advantage of such forms of 
continuing education as courses and institutes which 
carry academic credit. A 1931 Opinion of the Attorney 
General which makes i^ impossible for the board of 
trusteesof a public library to grant leaves of absence 
with pay for the purpose of studying in a library 
school or college, or for any other purpose, has been 
a problem, Forty years have produced such changes 
in public administration and the thinking on job pre- 
paration that a statutory change should be possible, 



Directions under the OLDP 

The "training of library personnel and continuing 
education for library trustees" is listed as one of the 
first concerns of the library and trustee associations 
in tfie Ohio Library Development Program, and that 
document further states that the "OLA will accelerate 
its program for the development of standards for 
library service, publish and interpret these standards 
and provide for their continuous reevaluation and 
updating." Publication of the OLA Standards for the 
Public Libraries of Ohio ... in 1969 and 1970 em- 
phasized the importance of continuing education, 
and standard #64 (a) states: 

A minimum of 40 hours per year of in-service train- 
ing for each professional, subprofessional, and 
clerical staff member should be provided. 

The Ohio Library Association has undertaken a 
number of specific workshops and training sessions 
aimed at developing and upgrading skills needed in 
implementation of OLDP. The cooperation of OLA, 
OLTA. OASL, and Special Libraries Association chap- 
ters in the 1972 and 1973 OSU Library Standards and 
Planning Workshops on interlibrary cooperation and 
network development brought together more 
librarians fiom different types of libraries and gener- 
ated better understanding of common problems. 

LSCA grants from the State Library have exerted 
significant influence on continuing education and 
staff development. These grants since 1967 have to- 
taled nearly $218,000 for forty-four workshops on 



such subjects as planning-programming-budgeting 
systems for libraries, cable television applications for 
libraries, institutional library services, library automa- 
tion, and management by objectives, fvlore than 200 
Ohio librarians are now counted among the alumni of 
the Library Executive Development Program pre- 
sented annually since 1969 by Miami University. 
LSCA Title III workshop grants have opened forums 
for discussion of service cooperation among 
academic, public, school, and special libraries in 
order to better serve library users from Ohio's total 
library resources. 



Responsibilities and Elements of a Statewide Prog* 
ram 

Recent discussions with the State Library 
Board's Advisory Council on Federal Library 
Programs seemed to produce agreement that the re- 
sponsibility for continuing efficient and effective per- 
sonal development is shared as follows: 

First, IhQindividuaf must give sufficient attention 
to his own self-development in order to meet a base 
level of competence on which other formalized 
programs of continuing education and staff de- 
velopment can build. Individual responsibility must 
be assumed for the reading of current literature, and 
for structuring a personal program which will permit 
attendance at certain professional conferences, insti- 
tutes, seminars, and workshops, 

Second, individual libraries must provide basic 
training and in-service opportunities at the various 
levels of staff competence to insure maximum pro- 
ductivity and library service, 

Third, the various associations whose member- 
ship concerns focus on library and Information 
specialities, can provide a source of exceptional ex- 
pertise from which to draw and to develop continuing 
education programs. 

Fourth, both accredited and non-accredited lib- 
rary schools have a continuing obligation to assist in 
the continuing education of alumni and other 
librarians alike. 

Fifth, the important staff and financial resources 
of the 5fare Library provide an important foundation 
for the development of a coordinated and coopera- 
tive program of continuing education and staff de- 
velopment among all concerned groups, 

In-house programs of continuing education and 
staff development and a growing participation in 
multi-county, regional, and statewide programs of 
continuing education are an indication that many 
Ohio library administrators recognize that improved 
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service lo library users can result from encouraging 
and sponsoring continuing education for staff at all 
levels. 



Continued development of these opportunities is 
ani'cipated and professional library associations, the 
library schools, and the State Library will beconr^e 
more involved in a statewide coordinated program. 



the continuing education scene in Wisconsin 



jane younger 
consultant 

adult services, division for library services'department of public instruction 
madison. Wisconsin 



Just what is meant by continuing education of library 
personnel? 

The Wisconsin Division for Library Services in- 
terprets the phrase very broadly as the involvement of 
an individual in learning situations or study activities 
that further the individual s intellectual grasp and 
thus add to job effectiveness or to a needed service 
expertise. To move such a definition from only that 
into a statewide goaf to be implemented requires a 
muftifaceted educational program that touches ail 
the bases of all the levels of library staffing. 



Statewide Commitments 

The division, part of the Department of Public 
Instruction, is charged by statute with the planning 
and improvement of public and school library ser- 
vices. Also by law the agency is named as being re- 
sponsible for the coordination of statewide library 
pfanning. related research, conducting in-service 
training and programs of recruiting of librarians for 
public and school libraries and public library sys- 
tems, and for coordinating interlibrary cooperation 
among all types of libraries m the state. All-in-all a 
large charge indeed; and one that calls for heavy 
involvement in continuing education activities on all 
library fronts in order to bring better library services 
to the people of the state. 

Wisconsin's long-range program for library ser- 
vices development states: '\ . . continuing efforts 
must be made to make educational opportunities 
more available and more meaningful. An audit ot 
manpower needs, covering all types of libraries, will 
be an essential first step. Wisconsin's unique 
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program of using its Educational Telephone Network 
for librarian education must continue, an^ approp- 
riate use must be made of the increasing availability 
of educational and cable television." 

In January of 1974 the first step m long-range 
planning for Wisconsin library personnel needs was 
taken. The Council on Library Development (COLD), 
the statutory body appointed by the Governor to ad- 
vise ilie State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the division, met to plan how best to consider its 
responsibility for evaluating library personnel re- 
quirements and to make recommendations concern- 
ing personnel accreditation, library education, and 
training programs including those for continuing 
education, In order to carry out this responsibility the 
council set up a Steering Committee and Task Force 
on Library fvlanpower and Education. The following 
objectives were established; 

(1) To determine library personnel require- 
ments in Wisconsin for the decade 
1975-1985 including numbers and levels of 
positions and the professional knowledge 
and technical skills needed for providing the 
changing patterns of library service; 

(2) To determine the library education re- 
sources in degree programs and continuing 
education programs as they relate to Wis- 
consin; 

(3) To develop recommendations concerning 
library education programs in Wisconsin in 
relation to personnel needs; 

(4) To develop recommendations concerning 
continuing education programs for Wiscon- 
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sin library personnel; 

(5) To consider and develop recommendations 
on certification requirements for library per- 
sonnel; 

(6) To develop a model for continuous updating 
of information about personnel needs, 
library education, and certification. 

The Task Force is functioning through three 
working groups: Library Manpower, Library Educa- 
tion — Degree and Continuing, and Certification of 
Librarians. The work of the three groups wtll be coor- 
dinated by the Steering Committee, The Task Force 
groups have had meetings in February and March. 
Their work is scheduled for completion by July 1 975. 
Bernard Schwab, director of the Madison Public Li^ 
brary, is the chairman of the Council on Library De- 
velopment; Muriel Fuller, University Extension- 
Department of Communication Arts, is general 
chairman of the Task Force. The division has rep- 
resentatives on the Task Force and is underwriting 
certain expenses necessary to push forward the work 
of this significant library manpower and education 
study. 



Samplings of Current On-Campus 
Educational Opportunities 

Wisconsin offers a great deal of formal library 
education. University of Wisconsin-Madison offers 
the doctorate program. Th^ee campuses offer 
graduate library programs — Madison, Milwaukee, 
and Oshkosh. There are sixteen universities and col- 
leges offering undergraduate minors and Gateway 
Technical Institute, Kenosha, has a two-year library 
technical assistant program to train library media as- 
sistants for work in all types of libraries. University of 
Wisconsin Extension. Department of Communica- 
tion Arts, offers some graduate credit courses in 
cooperation with the Madison and Milwaukee 
schools. When feasible the division has paid the tui- 
tion for practicing librarians to enroll in a course of 
special importance to them. Until fiscal 73 the divi- 
sion has offered a limited number of scholarships for 
the masters program at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison. The factor of uncertain federal funding and 
the strictures of the job market have resulted in a 
temporary halt to this educational assistance with the 
thought thai the approach should be rethought and 
redirected. 

In addition to the formal classes many of the 
schools offer excellent and varied institutes, work- 



shops, seminars. The division may be involved in sev- 
eral ways: planning help, participation, and financial 
assistance in some form. Following are three exam- 
ples from the 1973-74 offerings: 

Planning Readers Services in the Context of Systems 
UW Ext, -Department of Communication Arts and 
UW/Madison Library School. 

A colloquium in Current Issues in Public Libraries 
UW Oshkosh, Department of Library Science. 

An intensive concentration on the knowledge and 
skills needed for meaningful community planning 
using the simulation game Microville II, 

Twelve one-day sessions (February-April) covering 
such topics as services to homebounJ and elderly, 
service to the business community, inner city 
programs. 

Institute on Cooperative Library Automation 
UW'Milwaukee Library and LARC Association. 

Workshop for Federal Depository Libraries. DLS and 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

A two-day institute featuring 13 speakers including 
presentations by Frederick Kilgour, director of the 
Ohio College Library Center and Joseph Becker of 
the National Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science. 

A one-day workshop to discuss problems and to 
promote cooperation between depositoriesfor better 
statewide service. 

The above examples illustrate the sort of short- 
term educational opportunities available to staffs of 
school, public, and special libraries. The time span 
makes It possiblefor many people to participate from 
libraries that are more often than not short staffed. At 
the same time Wisconsin holds one and two-week 
seminars and institutes with regularity and some ex- 
amples of these should be mentioned. 

In 1972, Wisconsin held one of the first statewide 
institutes on libraries and cjble television. It was a 
three-day program planned cooperatively by the 
Madison Area Library Council, the Division for 
Library Services and University Extension, Depart- 
ment of Communication Arts. The "faculty" included 
experts in the background, the potential and the pro- 
duction aspects of CTV. LSCA funds were used to 
defray the costs of speakers and materials. Also in 
1972, the University of Madison Library School and 
University Extension presented a one-week confer- 
ence Media in Library Social Action and a two-week 
workshop on planning rural library service. Both 
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drew participants from many slates and the division 
offered stipends to Wisconsin public librarians who 
wished to attend. 



ETN and Continuing Education 

Since 1969 a new communication concept has 
been put to work to bring learning opportunities to 
library personnel all over the stale in a situation al- 
most as easily accessible as the nearest shopoing 
center. This is ETN — the Educational Telephone 
Network. Very simply, through use of open-air tele- 
phone lines a giant 'party line" is set up which allows 
all participants to hear and be heard, Also via tele- 
phone guest speakers from across the country are 
brought in to talk to the audience and to answer 
questions. The network has outlets located in county 
courthouses. Univursity of Wisconsin campusos, 
libraries, and hospitals in more than one hundred 
Wisconsin communities. 

In 1973-74 the following in-service/continuing 
educational opportunities were offered over ETN: 

Basic Library Management Series 

A course designed for nonprofessional heads, and 
staff members if desired, of small public libraries in 
the state, and required for certification by the Divi- 
sion for Library Services. Classes meet monthly 
September to May, Course of study is tied to ALA s 
Small L ibrary Pamphlets. At times applicants are so 
numerous that two sections are taught. The divi- 
sion lielps pay for underwriting curriculum 
changes and for payment of tuition fees. 

Continuing Education for Public Librarians Series 

Designed to offer in-service training opportunities 
to meet the needs of staff members in public 
libraries of all sizes. Program content is based on 
suggestions from public librarians who have par- 
ticipated in previous programs. Formats vary ~ 
guest speakers (referred to earlier), panels, con- 
tributions by Wisconsin librarians, and subject 
specialists, Monthly, November to May. In case the 
reader would like to know what types of public 
library concerns are presented on this series, here 
are some of the topics discussed in 1973-74: 

Service to Aging, Henry Drennan, acting chief, 
Library Planning and Development Branch, 
Bureau of Libraries and Lerrning Resources, 
keynote speaker and Wisconsm programs inter- 
preted by staff involved, 
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Service to Jails, Jailors and sheriffs were asked to 
participate along with librarians. 

Childrens' Librarians Work with Adults too! Mrs. 
Helen Kreigh, public library consultant for Chil- 
dren and Young Peoples' Services, DLS, and Pat 
Merlens, coordinator of Children's Services. 
Daniel Boone Regional Library, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, discussed the concepts of working with 
adults. Current activities from over the state were 
reported by children's librarians. 

Library Trustees Series 

Offered at the request of the Wisconsin Library 
Trustees Association, this series aimed at assisting 
trustees in seeing universal problems and in fulfil- 
ling their community responsibilities. Three ses- 
sions — February-AprlL 

Church/Synagogue Librarians Workshops 

Four sessions held April-May that address the par- 
ticular concerns of those — often volunteers — 
Involved insetting up and operating these libraries. 

SchoofiMedia Series 

Focus varies annually. This year six sessions con- 
centrated on grades K-8 with specific concerns on 
reading programs, children's literature, planning 
evaluation. The objective of the series is to present 
that help which is relevant to dally commitments. 
Some programs in 1973-74 dealt with planning the 
IMC service program; children's literature (2 ses- 
sions): the Wisconsin design for reading: and 
evaluation of IMC service programs, 

Basic Library Management for Health Science 
Librarians 

Thirteen two-hour sessions, October-April, offer- 
ing assistance to those persons responsible for 
library service in medical settings. 

Contemporary Novels and Librarians 

A five-session course for librarians, people who 
belong to book discussion groups, and individuals 
over the state who enjoy looking at the present 
scene through fiction. Variable schedule. 

What has appeared in the previous pages Is a 
bird's-eye view of current opportunities for continu- 
ing education on the statewide level as It relates to 
library personnel. This recount does not include 
forthcoming institutes and workshops during the 
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summer and fall of 1974. Il is not complete and makes 
no pretense to be. 

System Contributions to In-Service/Continuing 
Education 

Wisconsin Systems — in the sense of being cer- 
tified by the division and receiving state aids — are 
fledglings. The first four began operatic ,n calen- 
dar 1973, an additional four were certified in 1974, 
This is not to say that system development has not 
Deen in the making since 1956, Many of the eight 
certified systems are the outgrowth of use of LSA and 
LSCA funds to begin area-wide operations. {Mil- 
waukee Public Library has had service contracts with 
municipalities throughout Milwaukee County for 
■'system services" since 1915!) 

In the last few years all systems (big S or little s) 
have incorporated into their services, under the gui- 
dance of the headquarters or resource library, an 
ongomg program for in-service and continuing edu- 
cation activities. Most have systemwide meetings on 
a monthly or bimonthly basis Many use the ETN 
morning programs in continuing education as the 
focus for a follow-up session; others plan indepen- 
dent workshop sessions that treat problems of grea- 
ter concern or interest to the member libraries. Many 
systems are encouraging the staff of small libraries 
within their area to enroll in the A50 courses. Other 
systems have evolved training programs aimed at 
alleviating known weaknesses endemic to the sys- 
tem. As systems (big S, small s) have time to assess 
needs for personnel development it is expected that 
more tailor-made educational opportunities will de- 
velop to work hand in glove with basic needs com- 
mon to all areas of the stale. 

What About the Future? 

Who knows? Much depends on the findings and 



conclusions of the Council on Library Development's 
Manpower Task Force. Maybe the whole present 
programming for continuing education could be 
dumped, Perhaps it could be adapted to other emph- 
ases; perhaps it will remain status quo and be shored 
up with more use of sophisticated delivciry systems 
and other emerging technological advancements 
tethered to bring better educational opportunities to 
staff. 

For the future the Division for Library Services is 
exploring the po<isibility of working out a meaningful 
internship program aimed at the master's degree 
candidate with interest in a specialty needed by Wis- 
consin libraries. Dependent on funding from what- 
ever sources, thedivision is considering the meritsof 
inviting certain program and supervisory staff from 
certificated systems to spend time observing system 
operations in other states if arrangements can be 
made for such visits. 

It is to be hoped, and worked for, that the future 
will bring about a stronger commitment to con tinuing 
education on the part of governing bodies and library 
administration. In Wisconsin school librarians with a 
bachelor's degree are required to earn six credits 
within a five-year cycle; those librarians holding 
master's degrees are given salary increments based 
on participation in continuing education programs. 
Many public librarians have difficulty arranging for 
released time to attend classes, seminars, or insti- 
tutes. Few public libraries have an incentive program 
for encouraging staff \o continue formal or informal 
education. It is testimony to the interest and dedica- 
tion of public librarians over the state that so many do 
make individual sacrifices of personal time and 
money to participate in the various programs offered. 
Perhaps one of the most important outgrowths of the 
Council on Library Development's Task Force on 
Manpower will be to give continuing education a high 
priority within the various institutions! 
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and 
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university of Illinois 



Introduction 

In (he state of Illinois as well as in other parts of the nation, there has been a concern for programs to 
develop personnel through continuing education in library science and other fields, In response to that 
concern, the Continuing Education Committee of tite Illinois Library Association and the Illinois State Library 
asked the Library Researcfi Center to compile a selected bibliography on continuing education. 

The bibliography is divided into three sections for the specific uses for which it was intended. Section I is a 
selection of articles and publications pertinent to the continuing education activities of other professions — 
education, business and industry, medicine, theology, etc. Section II includes selected items pertaining to 
planning for continuing education in librarianship at the state and national levels. Section HI is a selective list 
of materials intended to be of value to any iridlvidual or group interested m exploring thf various theories of 
continuing education as pertains to librarianship. 

Each entry includes the full bibliographical data. The ERIC document number is given for those entries 
that are available on microfiche, All entries included are held by the University of Illinois Library. 

This bibliography is by no means definitive but represents the diversity of approaches to continuing 
professional education other than formal degree programs offered by academic institutions. Though in- 
tended for specific use by the Continuing Education Committee of thn Illinois Library Association and the 
Illinois State Library staff, It does provide a means of approaching the topic of Continuing Education for library 
personnel with a general background of current thought. 



Section I 

Continuing Education in the Professions Other Than 
Library Science: Some Recent Studies. 

These readings present some typical samples 
from a number of professions, but in no way present a 
complete coverage of the large amount of literature 
available. Further annotated bibliographies are cited. 

Adams. Hobarl Warren. In-service Training and De- 
velopment Programs for Accountants in Business 
and Industry. D.B.A. Thesis Bloomington. Univer- 
sity of Indians. 1967. 313 p. ED 026 613 Available 
from University fvltcrofilms 
300 North Zeeb Road 
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Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 
Order no. 67-11. 682 MF $4.05 
Xerography $14.20 

A survey was made of in-service training and de- 
velopment for accountants in fifty-three selected bus- 
iness firms varying in products, sales volume, and 
employees. Program philosophy and objectives, 
qualifications and selection of trainees and instruc- 
tors and evaluation procedures were examined. The 
major weaknesses of in-service programs lay in train- 
ing philosophy and evaluative procedures. 

Agenda for Comparative Studies in Adult Education: 
Report from the International Expert Meeting, 
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1972. Occasional Papers no. 29, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Publications in Continuing Education. 1972. 
77 p, 

Thirty-fivi> of the leading figures in adult education 
from fifteen countries report and analyze interna- 
tional comparative studies of adult education, A full 
report will soon be published. 

American Institute of Certified Public Accountants, 
Professional Development 1971. New York, Ameri- 
can Instituteof Certified Public Accountants, 1971 . 

This institute plans in advance continuing education 
programs for one year and prints these in a booklet 
tor all members. Basically it plans six types of pro- 
grams using a wide assortment of educational 
methods: semipr'^rs. courses, workshops, lecture 
programs, training programs, individual study mater- 
ials. State societies assume the responsibility of offer- 
ing the programs throughout the nation. 

Charters, Alexander N., ed. and Rivera, William M.. 
ed. "International Seminar on Publications in Con- 
tinuing Education." Papers presented at Third In- 
ternational Seminar on Adult Education. Report 
no. R-72. 1972. 124 p. Syracuse University Press. 
Box 8. University Station. Syracuse, New York 
13210 ($3.00), 

The seminar focuses on publications in the profes- 
sional field of adult education. Some of the papers 
presented are: "Thoughts on Periodicals for Profes- 
sionals" by Thomas Kelly: "Use of Publications by 
Adult Education Scholars'" by Allen B. Knox; and 
"Needs of the Users of Publications from the 
Practitioner's Point of View" by Olivia B. Stokes and 
Alice M. Leppert, None relate directly to the library 
profession. 

Botzman, Harvey. Resources for Continuing Nursing 
Education in the Genesee Region, Ne\^ York State, 

1973. 112 p. ED 079 570. 

A study was conducted to: (1) ascertain the nature 
and extent of continuing education for nurses in the 
Genesee region, (2) determine if an interest exists 
among health care and educational agencies for a 
cooperative effort to plan, develop, and produce con- 
tinuing education activities for nurses, and (3) pro- 
vide one data source for future planning of such ac- 
tivities. A total of eight years of continuing education 
resources were indentified: agency information, 
cooperation, educational activities, information dis- 
semination, facilities, finance, personnel, and re- 
cords. 

Continuing Education for R and D Careers. An Ex- 



ploratory Study of Employer-Sponsored and Self- 
Teaching Models of Continuing Education in Large 
Industrial and Federal Government Owned R&D 
Laboratories. Prepared for the National Science 
Foundation by Social Research, Inc.. Chicago. 
1969, ED 035 813. 

In this comprehensive survey of the objectives and 
modes of continuing education, technological ob- 
solescence in an individual is taken to mean a defi- 
ciency of knowledge such that he approaches prob- 
lems with viewpoints, theories, ana techniques less 
effective than others currently used in his field of 
specialization. One of the chief goals of the commit- 
tee was the planning of the academic curricula arid 
structuring the employment situation in such ways 
that engineers are trained and prepared for, as well as 
permitted to engage in, a lifetime of continuing study 
as part of their normal careers. 

Continuing Education In the Professions. Current In- 
formation sources no. 24, Syracuse, New York, 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult Education. Syracuse 
University, 1969. ED 033 250 HC $5.10. 

A 225-item, annotated bibliography on professional 
continuing education in ten areas including library 
science. 

Continuing Engineering Studies — A Report of the 
Joint Advisory Committee. New York, Engineer's 
Council for Professional Development, 1965. 

The role of the Joint Cummittee is to study theoverali 
Gituation in continuing engineering education, con- 
sider the respective roles of universities, societies, 
industries, and government in continuing education, 
and to make specific recommendations. 

Corson, John J, and R. Shale Paul. Men Near the Top: 
Filling Key Posts in the Federal Service. Baltimore. 
Maryland, Johns Hopkins Press, 1966, 

"The need is for the establishment of a career-long 
process that wilt utilize al' means to equip the indi- 
vidual with the variety of competencies required at 
the top in the program field he has chosen." In regard 
to university training, Corson warns that it can pro- 
vide stimulation for learning only if the university 
recognizes the individual's own need and does not 
force the individual into rigid programs reflecting the 
faculty's conception of the executive's needs, or into 
courses and seminars designed for the training or 
Ph.D. candidates in teaching and research. 

Cory, N. Durward. Incentives Used in /[Motivating Pro- 
fessional Growth of Teachers. Minneapolis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1969. 23 p. ED 027 254, 
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This publication is the product of a project designed 
to study problems of in-sorvico teacher education 
and to assorible data on promising practices that 
might stimulate schools to develop vigorous pro- 
grams of professional growth, Included are lists of 
sixty practices principals have found to be effective 
and sixty incentives listed by teachers as the most 
promising in their own school systems. 

Deinum, Andries. Speaking for Myself: A Humanist 
Approach to Adult Education for a Technical Age, 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, Boston University, 1966. 94 p. 

This work includes riotesand essays on education for 
adults. Topics covered are: university extension and 
program development, the university and educa- 
tional television, and continuing higher education — 
an essay in quotations. 

Dili, William R,; Crowston, Wallace B, S.; and Elton, 
Edwin J. Strategies for Self-Education," Harvard 
Business Review, 43(Decem'ber 1965) pp, 119-30, 

The threat of personal obsoloscene is a challenge at 
all levels. Management wants continuing education 
in skills and knowledge to directly contribute to the 
organization through higher sales and/or increased 
efficiency. For success with any of the strategies of 
self-education, several general rules apply: the effort, 
whether it invoivco reading ur rejecting on experi- 
ence, should be selective and focused, guided by an 
agenda on goafs for learning: a learner must be wil- 
ling to admit that education consists not just in ac- 
quiring new knowledge, skills, and attitudes, but also 
in giving up convictions ana approaches to problems 
that may be inaccurate and outmoded. New know- 
ledge, skills, and attitudes are secure only when they 
have been integrated with those acquired earlier, 

Ooherly. Victor, W. ' The Carnegie Professional 
Growth Program: an Experiment on the In-Service 
Education of Teachers. " Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion. 18 (Fall 1967) pp. 261-268. 

The Carnegie Professional Growth Program has re- 
sulted in the development of over 140 courses and 
workshops for teachers, Courses are closely tailored 
to the needs of specific teacher groups. Main 
achievements include a heightened interest in using 
objectives in instructional planning, observable pro- 
fessional growth of participants, and sharper focus 
on teacher needs. 

Dryer, Bernard V., ed. Lifetime Learning for Physi- 
cians: Principles. Practrces, Proposals," Jotyrna/ 
Medtcaf Education. 37 (June 1962) pp, M34, 
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This comprehensive "landmark" report emphasizes 
the necessity for cooperative, long-rangeplanning by 
all concerned professional groups i\ lifetime profes- 
sional education is to be achieved within a profes- 
sion. The study has three major parts: (1) Principles 
(based on assumptions); (2) Practices based on the 
criteria considered necessary for continuing educa- 
tion programs: excellence of content, personal satis- 
faction, freedom of choice, continuity, accessibility, 
and convenience; (3) Proposals for fction. Eight 
health related national professional associations 
sponsored and jointly developed the study. 

Ouhin, Samuel S. "Obsolescence of Lifelong Educa- 
tion: A Choice for the Professional/' American 
Psychologist, 27 {May 1972) pp. 486-498. 

The author is a psychologist who argues that the rate 
of change and the addition of new data and know- 
ledge hasten professional obsolescence. After defin- 
ing the meaning of obsolescence, he gives some of its 
symptoms and causes and present efforts toward 
coping with obsolescence. He describes methods of 
providing motivation for professional updating, 
measuring, and assessing professional competence. 
He concludes that research in continuing education 
is embarrassingly light, both in quantity and quality. 

Essert, Paul L. and Spence, Ralph B. "Continuous 
Lcarnifig Through the Educative Community: an 
Exploration of the Family-Educational, the Se- 
quential Unit, and the Complementary-Functional 
Systems," Adult Education Journal, 28:4 (1968), 
pp, 260-71. 

The authors propose a definition of the educative 
community and indentify three major component sys- 
tems: the family system, the sequential unit system, 
which includes schools, colleges, and universities, 
and the complementary-functional system, which 
provides systematic leanung not learned or inade- 
quately learned in the other two systems. The paper 
analyzes the elements, resources, and needs of the 
educative community, discusses the implications for 
program learning and suggests some of the respon- 
sibilities of adult educators to the three systems. 

Frasure, Kenneth J. "Your Leadership Development 
Program." Paper presented to the Annual Confer- 
ence of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 
1968, EO 021 330. 

Various approaches to in-se^'vice education for ad- 
ministrators aro discussed and specific recommen- 
dations are made for improving programs of educa- 
tional leadership development. 
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Glass, J. Conrad. Jr. ' The Professional Churchman 
and Continuing Education." Aduft Leadership, 
20:10 (April 1972) pp. 349-50. 

There are two broad areas which lend Iheiiisolves lo 
the professional development of churchmen, To con- 
tinually update churchmen within the disciplines of 
the church, the agencies best equipped to provide 
(his type of training are the schools of religious edu- 
cation and seminaries, and the denominational 
boards and agencies. The second area is the broad 
field of study of the behavioral sciences. Churchmen 
need to know some of the key concepts political sci- 
entists are advocating in organization and adminis- 
tration; what tfie best thinkers and researchers in the 
,field have to say about planning for social change, 

Haire. Mason. Managing Management Manpower; a 
Model for Human Resource Development." Busi- 
ness Horizons. 10 (Winter 1967) pp, 23-28, 

While business often plans for capital expansion, 
product diversification, and increased market penet- 
ration, seldom do they plan for providing the in- 
creased managerial talent that the new Ideas and 
future growth call for. Described is a system for man- 
power management that includes training for new job 
levels and evaluation of individual performance. 

Herzberg, Frederick. Job Enrichment Pays Off." 
Harvard Business Review. 47 (March-April 1969) 
pp. 49-67. 

This article reports on five of a number of job enrich- 
ment studies which have been carried out in Imperial 
Chemicaf Industries Ltd. and other British com- 
panies. The purpose of the studies was to shed light 
on important job enrichment questions dealing with 
(1) the gen^^rality of the findings. (2) the feasibility of 
making changes, and (3) the consequences to be 
expected. In addition, the studies set out to determine 
how the concept of job enrichment may be most 
effectively applied in furthering the attainment of 
companies' business objectives. 

Heyman, Margaret M, Criteria and Guidelines for the 
Evaluation of In-service Traimng. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington. D C., 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, 1968. 35 p, 

Criteria and guidelines are suggested for evaluating 
the adequacy and effectiveness of in-service trainmg 
programs for use in administrative review of staff 
development in state and local departments of public 
welfare. The content or orientation and training is 
touched upon, together with administrative and 
learning factors in the choice of training methods. 



Structural factors, type of change and learning, 
criteria from curriculum planning theory are also dis- 
cussed, 

Hospital Continuing Education Project. Training and 
Continuing Education: a Handbook for Health for 
Health Care Institutions, Chicago. Hospital Re- 
search and Educational Trust. 1970. 

This book describes techniques in the process of 
developing continuing education programs. The ob- 
jective is to improve and expand education oppor- 
tunities for hospital personnel through cooperation 
between hospital associations, and universities. 

Investment for Tomorrow; A Report of the Presiden- 
tial Task Force on Career Advancement, Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Washington, D.C., 1967. 75 p. ED 
041 199. 

The Presidential Task Force on Career Advancement 
reviewed post-entry training for federal employees 
in professional, administrative, and technical occu- 
pations. Some agency training does not provide 
knowledge or develop skills needed by management 
before they are advanced to higher levels. Agencies 
differ widely in the extent and quality of training 
for specialists. The absence of development pro- 
grams with the resultant loss of peak performance 
can cost more than training. 

Jessup, F. W,, ed. Lifelong Learning: A Symposium 
on Continuing Education. Headington Hill Hall. Ox- 
ford, England. Pergamon Press, 1969. 178 p, ED 
029 270, 

Consideration is given to the idea of lifelong learning 
and its implications for British institutions of formal 
education, professional continuing education in the 
United States and Britain, educational activities of 
voluntary associdtions, the education responsibility 
of the public authorities, and educational expendi- 
tures as a reflection of social and economic policy. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Research and Engineer^ 
ing. "Bank-Account" Policy for Continuing Educa- 
tion: Environment for Growth, Neenah, Wisconsin, 
f(imberly-Ciark, 1968. 

Example of an industry, which believes in the capac- 
ity and growth potential of the individual, offering a 
concrete systemized plan for providing time and 
money allowances for continuing education in the 
form of updating and refresher study and graduate 
and postgraduate fellowships. 

Knezevtch, Stephen J. The Development and Testing 
of a Model for a Nationally Based Vehicle Dedi- 
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catod to the Continuing Profossionaf Growth of 
School Administrators. Final Report. American As- 
sociation of School Adniinislrators. Washington, 
D C , 1969. 137 p. ED 030 194. 

The primary objectives of the study were to develop a 
model for a National Academy for School Executives 
to deterrnjne the receptivity of school adminfstrators 
to such a program, and to determine the feasibility of 
implementing the model within the near future, It was 
decided that it is fiscally feasible to launch the short- 
term seminars and clinics but more development is 
needed on the other levels: the probability of atten- 
dance by administrators at short-term programs is 
primarily related to the program content, length of 
the program, and the fee charged, 

Lloyd. Arthur P. A Pilot Study Concerning the Con- 
tinuing Education Needs of the State of Idaho — 
Including a Survey of the Continuing Education 
Needs of Idaho's Classroom Teachers. Boise. 
Idaho State Department of Education. 1968, 58 p. 
ED 083 204, 

The report makes the assumption that education is 
not just for students or scholars but should fulfill the 
need for an enlightened electorate. ' " Contmutng 
education " is defined as including all forms of sup- 
plementary education provided through Ihe efforts of 
numerous institutions and agencies from "cradle to 
grave, while Idaho continuing education focuses on 
adult education that is not already a part of the func- 
tion of educational institutions or agencies, 

Luke. Robert A. The Role of the Professional As- 
sociation in Continuing Professional Education. ' 
1972. 15 p. ED 0fi9 946 

A discussion of those programs and activities of in- 
stitutions of higher education, of employers and of 
professional associations which involve some sort of 
joint action on the part of any combination of two or 
more of any of the three is presented. The focus of 
this discussion is on those training programs which 
require released time, depend upon cooperative de- 
cision making patterns, and which are clearly aimed 
at systematic career development, The tfiree major 
forces — the university, the professional association, 
and the employer — are frequently completely sepa- 
rate and unrelated lo each other. Brief descriptjon is 
given of the Adult Basic Education Professional Staff 
Development Program \n the southeastern states. 

Lynch, Patrick D., ed and Blackstone, Peggy L., ed. 
Institutional Roies for In-Service Education of 
School Administrators. New Mexico University. Al- 
buquerque. 1966, 146 p. ED 027 597. 
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This document is a compilation of papers road at a 
four-day conference attended by sixty participants 
througtiout the U.S, Chapters include: (1) "In-service 
Education of School Admininstrators: Background, 
Present Status and Problems, ' by Robert B, How- 
san): (2) "Psychological Processes in Inlluencing 
Change," by Stanley W. Caplan; and, (3) 'The De- 
velopment and Implementation of a Residence Ex- 
ecutive Development Training Program," 

Markel, J. Louise. "Training the New Employee." 
Sc/e/7CO-Tec/^r?o/ogy News. 21 (Summer 1967) pp. 
34-35 ^ . 

Markel discusses the initial period of adjustment 
and training of the new employee stressing the 
necessity for the supervisor's personal concern and 
allowance for errors and confusion. Several sugges- 
tions for facilitating the adjustment of the new em- 
ployee are offered. 

McGlothhn. W. J. "Continuing Education in the Pro- 
fessions/ Journal of Education for Librarianship, 
13 (Summer 1972) pp. 3-16. 

The author presents a capsule review of the concepts 
and practices used in continuing education by pro- 
fessions other than librarianship. Associations of 
every profession hold technical conferences, publish 
journals, make studies, and generally attempt to 
stimulate the professional growth of their members. 
An agency is conceived of as a learning community" 
rather than merely as an 'administrative commun- 
ity," As a final way of stimulating continuing educa- 
tion, some states have enacted statutes or regula- 
tions to require each member of the profession to 
undertake some kind of educational activity at stated 
levels, e.g . teachers, dentists, 

McMahon. Ernest E.: Coates, Robert H.: and Knox, 
Alan B. Common Concerns: The Position of the 
Adult Education Association of the U.S A." Adult 
Education Journal. 18 (Spring 1968) pp. 192-213. 

Fifteen interrelated concerns of some adult educa- 
tion are identified. Some are: (1) agencies of adult 
education, (2) adult education and the process of 
social change, (3) the American adult as a learner, 
(4) objectives of adult education programs. (5) learn- 
ing experiences especially for adults, (6) evaluation 
to improve effectiveness. For each concern a state- 
ment of the present situation, a list of goals and a 
platform statement of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A. is given, 

Miller, Harry L. Teaching and Learning in Adult Edu- 
cation. New Yofk. Macmillan Co.. 1964. 340 p. 
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This book i$ ackiressod to teachers and lay leaders as 
well as to administrators. Each of Iho chapters on 
smaH and large-group formats are self-contained 
units. The text concentrates on the most widely use- 
ful core of methodological principles and does not 
pretend to be comprehensive, 

National Institute of Mental Health. Annotated Bib- 
liography on In-Service Training in Mental Health 
for Staff in Residential Institutions. 1968, 46 p, ED 
023 990. 

The annotated bibliography of peric-.;ical literature 
through August of 1967 pertams to in-service mental 
health training for personnel in residential institu- 
tions. It includes materials on training in mental hos- 
pitals, institutions for the mentally retarded, child 
care institutions, and nursing homes. 

National Institute of Mental Health, /^n Annotated Bib- 
liography on In-Service Training for Allied Profes- 
sionals and Non-professionals in Community Men- 
tal Health 1968. 64 p. 

Materials citing experiences of formal community 
health centers are included in this bibliography, Also 
included are references on in-service mental health 
training for professionals and nonprofessionals who 
work in community other than mental health centers. 

Oslnski, Franklin W.; Ohiiger, John and McCarthy, 
Colleen. Toward Gog and Magog or?: A Critical 
Review of the Literature of Adult Group Discus- 
sion. Occasional Papers no, 30, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, ERiCClearinghouseon Adult Education, 1972. 
82 p. 

A review is made of research on group discussion as 
used in adult education within the context of the 
nature of man and in relation to his ultimate end of 
self-realization. It considers factors involved in group 
discussion; its broad purposes, such as mutual edu- 
cation, affecting self-concept, and attitudes and in- 
terpersonal change; and approaches to it — the role 
of leadership, non-manipulative approaches, and 
human relations and sensitivity training. It then ex- 
amines discussion in the service of institutions — 
parent education, religious education for aging, and 
public affairs discussion, It reviews discussion and 
the mass media — international uses, community 
education, and a recent scientific approach, 

" Program for Beginning Teachers. An Individualized 
Approach to fn-Service Education, ' An Application 
for Continuation Grant, Part IL Narrative, 1969, 32 
p. ED 036 458. 



During its first year of operation eighty first-year 
teachers from nine public and private elementary 
schools in the Wilmette suburban district partici- 
pated in the in-service program in which the indi- 
vidualized program for each teacher was developed 
by the teacher and one or more staff members. There 
was a five-day summer workshop and one-half day 
per month demonstrations, consultation, etc.. during 
the school year. Each participant was teamed with an 
experienced "helping teacher" who assisted in plan- 
ning, observation, and self-evaluation. 

Smith, L. L. "Mid-career Education for Urban Ad- 
ministrators. ' Prepared for the 1969 National Con- 
ference of the American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration, 1968. ED 029 219. 

A mid-career education of local city administrators is 
necessary to meet complex and changing urban 
needs. Presented is a proposed year-long program 
for government officials and key private citizens with 
comments on curriculum, instructional methods, 
participants, and financing, 

Stout, Ronald M,, ed. Local Government In-service 
Training; An Annotated Bibliography. Albany, State 
University of New York, 1968. 88 p. ED 028 332, 

The bibliography on in-service training is divided into 
four major categories: (1 ) Local Government Training 
in General, (2) Training Generalist Officials and Ad- 
ministrators, (3) Training Personnel In Functional 
Fields, and (4) Bibliographies, 

Winter, Sara K,; Griffith, Jeffery C; and Kobb, David 
A. "Capacity for Self-Direction." Journal of Con- 
sulting and Clinical Psychology, Vol, 32; no. 1 , pp. 
35-41. 

A content analysis of self-description essays written 
by students who were subsequently successful 
(Number 13) and unsuccessful in attaining self- 
directed behavior-change goals revealed: (a) high- 
change subjects more frequently stated goals, with 
implicity recognition that the goal had not yet been 
attained; (b) low-change subjects frequently de- 
scribed themselves with little recognition of alterna- 
tive possibilities: (c) low-change subjects showed 
more tentativeness and uncertainty about them- 
selves. The results suggest that successful self- 
directed change Is motivated by awareness of the 
cognitive dissonance created when an individual 
commits himself to a valued goal that he sees as 
different from his present behavior. 
Section ii 

Following is a selective list of materials which 
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pertain to stnte and national planning. A committee 
responsible for the formation of a state plan will fmd 
the items in Section I and III also of vafue. The demar* 
cation of entries into categories II and III is at best an 
arbitrary decision, 

Adult Education Associatiofi of the U.S.A. Federal 
Support for Adult Education: A Directory of Pro- 
grams and Services, Washington, D.C., Adult Edu- 
cation, 1966. 1 1 1 p. 

This volume describes briefly the chief agencies that 
support adult education programs in any significant 
way Much of this information is dated and may be of 
little value because of changing priorities in govern- 
ment agencies, 

American Association of Library Schools, Study 
CorTimittee on the Role of the AALS in Continuing 
Library Education. Tentative Draft of a Position 
Paper, 1972. 38 p. 

The AALS makes recommendations for the im- 
plementation of a program for continuing library 
education both inside AALS and in cooperation with 
other relevant groups, Tfie appendix iists the goals, 
criteria, and components of national planning for 
continuing education of librarians and provides a 
discussion of ' What is continuing education? " 

American Library Association. Association of State 
Library Agencies and Library Education Division. 
Interdivisional Committee on Education of State 
Library Personnel. "'Education of State Library 
Personnel: A Report with Recommendations Relat- 
ing to the Continuing Education of State /brary 
Agency Professional Personnel, ' A.L.A.. 1 971 . 62 p. 

A committee report looking at the contmuing educa- 
tion needs of state library professional personnel. 
Most of the report can be applied equally well to all 
levels of library personnel in all types of libraries. The 
greatest immediate need is for the continuing educa- 
tion of consultants. The committee recommends an 
initial program for state library consultants which 
would provide the basis for a continuing education 
program for all state library professional personnel, 

California. University — Ad Hoc Faculty Planning 
Committee. Proposed Program of Mid-Career 
Education for Public Administrators in Metropoli- 
tan Areas. Prepared by Frederick C. Mosher, Ber- 
keley, University of California. 1966. 

This proposed program of continuing education for 
state and local officials involved in metropolitan af- 
fairs offers three types of progrrms of differing 
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lengths. The program outlines are presented, as welt 
as a discussion of the basic considerations involved 
in the development of this plan, Appendices include: 
(1) suggested syllabi of courses and topics, and (2) 
excerpts from memoranda of committee members 
concerning the problem and the program. 

Conroy, Barbara, and others. Leadership for Change; 
a Report of the Outreach Leadership Network, 
Durham. New Hampshire, New England Center for 
Continuing Education. 1972. 187 p, ED 071 671. 

The Outreach Leadership Network (OLN) was a 
regional program of continuing education for public 
librarians in New England. Federally funded under 
the Higher Education Act, the project began July 1971 
througn October 1972. Its goal was to provide for 
more effective programs of public library services 
directed toward presently unserved community 
groups, OLN sought to provide educational 
programs to actively extend library services to more 
citizens than presently were being served. This out- 
reach program also served as a training ground for 
the development of public library leaders — librarians 
not only committed to outreach service but also skil- 
led in program planning and in working with groups. 

Continuing Education for Librarians. Library Educa- 
tion Division, American Library Association, 1971 . 

A directory of all those programs on formal continu- 
ing oducation as reported to the Library Education 
Division. This listing does not include the institutes In 
various areas of librarianship supported by the Office 
of Education under the Higher Education Act. 

Continuing Education in Librarianship Newsletter." 
University of Kentucky, Office for Continuing Edu- 
cation of Library Science, December 17. 1973. 

This is the first issue of an irregular publication de- 
pendent upon the amount and relevancy of news 
about continuing education in Kentucky and nation- 
ally. It includes not only news items, but a calendar of 
continuing education activities of interest to Ken- 
tucky librarians and library related personnel. 

Continuing Education Plan for Thirteen Western 
Stales," Library Journal, 93 (April 15, 1968) p, 1570. 

An interstate master plan for continuing professional 
education of working librarians. Its aim is to integrate 
existing educational resources in the region as well 
as suggest new ones; advancement of the profes- 
siona! education of librarians regardless of assign- 
ment or type of library will be the intention. 
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David, Richard A. "Continuing Education: Formal 
and Informal." Spoc/a/ Libraries, 58 (January 1967) 
pp. 27-30. 

Continuing education can be boll) formal and infor- 
mal. In either case it can be haphazard or directed. 
Whether formal or informal, continuing education 
requires that the librarian have a goal in mind and a 
plan for achieving it, In arriving at the plan it is helpful 
to have an advisor. With a goal and a plan the librarian 
has to think about means. Those interested in con- 
tinuing education for llbrarianship need to consider 
new and imaginative avenues, rather than depend on 
traditional, not always satisfactory techniques. 

DeProspo. Ernest R.. Jr. "Contributions of the Politi- 
cal Scientist and Public Administrator to Librar/ 
Administration, " In: Administration and Change: 
Continuing Education in Library Administration, 
New Brunswick. New Jersey, Rutgers University 
Press. 1969. pp. 29-38. 

The library administrator lacks familiarity with the 
more recent findings and ideas in the field of ad- 
ministration because of lack of contact with other 
professions. The political scientist and the public 
administrator can be of great hefp. The authors sug- 
gest the foMowing: (1) adapt the literature in the field 
which can be integrated into the library literature, (2) 
participate in continuing education for library ad- 
ministrators by bringing in those skills which library 
administrators have indicated they need to have In 
order to improve their ideas and skills; and improve 
library services through better planning. 

Fancher, Evelyn P, and Hudson, Earline H. Continu- 
ing Education Programs for Librarians in Tennes- 
see: A Survey." Tennessee Librarian, 24 (Summer 
1972) pp. 125-6. 

Results of a survey questionnaire intended to deter- 
mine the status of contin,j:ng education programs of 
academic, public, special, and school libraries in 
Tennessee. Topics covered include: types of 
programs, who participates, in what areas the 
strongest need for continuing education is felt, and 
funding of the programs. 

Fenland, Patrick R. Leadership Development for 
Libratians. University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania, 1971. 112p. ED 054 840 

The purpose of this manual is to provide a guide to 



the in-service training of librarians for community 
liaison through the group work process. The manual 
was developed for the supervisor participants in the 
Institute on Discovery Management for Supervisors 
of Library Branches Serving the Underprivileged and 
Emerging Communities. 

Fry, R. M. "Commitment to Change." Missouri 
Library Association Quarterly, 30 (March 1969) pp. 
58-64, 

Following the premise that "there is nothing perma- 
nent except change/' the author discusses some of 
the federal programs of the mid-1960s that offered 
institutes and training programs for librarians. 

Hiatt, Peter. "Continuing Education for Librarians in 
Indiana."." Focus, 21 (June 1967) pp. 57-62. 

The author lists informal and formal continuing edu- 
cation opportunities for librarians in Indiana, 

Hiatt, Peter. "National Planning for Continuing Edu- 
cation." Library Trends. 20 (July 1971) pp. 169-183. 

The author argues that it is necessary to coordinate, 
plan, stimulate, develop, and evaluate continuing 
education for library personnel, and that the respon- 
sibility for doing so should rest with the professional 
associations at the national level. This article briefly 
reviews the need for continuing education of all per- 
sonnel working in libraries, discusses the elements 
which presently contribute to our "system" of con- 
tinuing education for library personnel, and con- 
cludes with the reasons for the author's belief that a 
national prograrTi of continuing education is neces- 
sary. A description is given of a model for a national 
program, 

Hinchliff, W. E. "Staff Development: Key to Library 
Progress," Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 63 (January 
1967) pp. 30-32, 

The author describes both the formal and informal 
types of staff development activities offered by the 
Milwaukee Public Library to its staff. 

Kaser, D. E. "Continuing Education in the Library 
Profession." In: Louisiana University, Baton 
Rouge, Libraries, Library Lectures: nos. 1-4, The 
Library. 1967. pp. 1-9. 

Self-education is necessary in combating the library 
profession's tendencies to provincialism, conser- 
vatism, Insularism, and resistance to change. Very 
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few libraries maintain diligent internal programs of 
staff development. Suggested are larger travel 
budgets to allow for attendance at conferences, 
workshops, and trips to other libraries. 

Kortondick. James J. "'Research Needs in the Field of 
Continuing Education for Librarians," In: Harold 
Sorko, ed. A Study of the Needs for Research in 
Library and Information Science Education. Los 
Angeles, California, Institute of Library Research, 
University of California. 1970. 

In addition to presenting eleven suggestions for re- 
search proposals in the area of library continuing 
education, this paper gives a brief historical review of 
continuing education research and an extensive bib- 
liograpriy in the area of continuing education cover- 
ing material from many related disciplines. 

Liveright. A. A., and Goldman. Freda H. Significant 
Developments in Continuing Higher Education, 
Occasional Paper, no. 12. Boston University, 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults. 1965. 28 p. 

Higher adult education is today (1965) in a period of 
rapid and significant growth. There is a consequent 
need for new kinds of programs to develop profes- 
sional personnel and to assist educators in more ef- 
fective program planning. This article looks at the 
present status of adult education and identifies some 
significant developments that have occurred, and the 
future possibilities they point to. 

McJenkin, Virginia. "Continuing Education for 
School Librarians." ALA Bulletin, 61 (March 1967) 
pp. 272-275. 

The rapid development of school libraries and the 
changing patterns of school library organization and 
service demand a review and evaluation of present 
programs of continuing education and also demand 
long-range plans for effectively serving the needs of 
various levels of school library personnel. Those re- 
sponsible for providing continuing education oppor- 
tuf .ties are the state departments of education and 
local school systems, professional library associa- 
tions, and library schools and other Institutions offer- 
ing courses. There is a notable increase in the areas 
for which continuing education experiences are 
being provided. Both formal and informal education 
programs are cited and a list of continuing needs for 
school librarians is given. 
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Monroe, Margaret E. "Variety in Continuing Educa- 
tion.'^ ALA Bulletin, 61 (March 1967) pp. 275-278. 

The first task of continuing education should be that 
of reducing tlie resistance to change. A statewide 
plan for continuing education for librarians will re- 
quire attention to four aspects: foundation, remedial, 
emergency, and specialization of learning. If 
librarianship is viewed as professional group prac- 
tice, then each librarian has a specific area in which 
he pfans, carries out, and evaluates his program, for 
which he continuously perfects his professional 
capacity, and in which he makes his professional 
contribution. 

Mulligan, Kathryn L. A Question of Opportunity: 
Women and Continuing Education. National Ad- 
visory Council on Extension and Continuing Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C, 1973, 33 p. ED 081 323. 

This document examines thu issue of women and 
continuing education. Part one reviews the relevant 
research concerning employment, traditional univer- 
sity offerings, and vocational and educational life- 
styles of women. The results of a questionnaire sent 
to 376 program directors are described in part two in 
an attempt to (earn priorities for federal funds along 
with some of the more successful models of 
programs for women. 

"National Planning Urged for Continuing Educa- 
tion,'' Library Journal, 97 (February 1, 1972} p. 

444 K 

The American Library Association submitted its re- 
commendations on The Education of State Library 
Personnel. Specific items are; an initial program to 
train one staff member from each state library agency 
in consulting skills and on participative laboratory 
methods of adult learning, These persons, after five 
days training by the Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education Program for Library Personnel, 
would then return to their agencies to act as coor- 
dinators of continuing education for state library per- 
sonnel. Also recommended: a National Advisory and 
Action Committee for Continuing Education of State 
Library Personnel. This would meet twice a year and 
serve as the prototype for a simitar body charged with 
overseeing all continuing education for librar/anship: 



Nattress, Le Roy \Nm, Continuing Education for the 
Professions. Chicago, Natresources/ Inc., 1970; 
151 p. 
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The fifleen arlicl-js herein presented cover the di- 
mensions o1 continuing professioiial education, the 
involvement of associations, universities, and gov- 
ernment. A model for continuing professional educa- 
tion as well as clinical criteria of instructional effec- 
tiveness are also included. 

"Opportunities for Continuing Informal Library Edu- 
cation in Wisconsin/' Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
63 (January 1967) pp. 14-24, 

This is a series of short articles about types of con- 
tinuing library education available in Wisconsin, The 
objectives, content, and sponsorshrp of programs for 
both school and public librarians are discussed. 

Proceedings of the Annual Seminar on Leadership in 
Continuing Education (11th Kellogg Center for 
Continuing Education, Michigan State University, 
April 1968). 55 p, ED 021 192, 

The proceedings underline the conviction that the 
final decades of the 20th century will make almost 
impossible demands on the wisdom, skill, and vision 
of educators and leaders in continuing education. 
Seminar papers discuss potential socioeconomic 
(rends and influences in America, the problem of 
assessing the basic nature of contemporary change, 
and the issues of inequality, the nature of education, 
the role of university extension, and others. 

Rees, Alan M and others. Feasibility Study for Con- 
tinuing Education of Medical Libraries. Interim Re- 
port, Case Western Reserve University. Cleveland, 
Ohio, Center for Documentation and Communica- 
tion Research, 1968. 70 p. ED 027 931. 

The objective of the research described in this report 
is to design, implement and evaluate educational of- 
ferings for hospital library personnel. Survey work is 
providing a data bank concerning the location, 
facilities, resources, functions, budget, services, and 
personnel of all hospital libraries in Ohio, 

Rink, Bernard C. "Continuing Education for Library 
Personnel." Michigan Librarian. 38 (Spring 1972) 
pp. 2 > . 

Mr. Rink outlines the role of the Michigan Library 
Association in statewide continuing education of 
library personnel. Major activities include several 
workshops around the state and improved associa* 
tion meetings. 



Rothstein, Samuel, Nobody's Baby: a Brief Sermon 
on Continuing Professional Education." Library 
Journal, 90 (May 15, 1965) pp. 2226-2227, 

While librarianship offersavariely of continuing edu- 
cation programs, the duplication of programming is 
evident and the coverage of subjects lacks depth. 
There is no pattern or progression in the subjects that 
are covered. Workshops do not build in any purpose- 
ful or continuing way on those that have come before. 
The national library associationhasthe responsibility 
of improving continuing education. 

Stevenson, Grace T. "Training for Growth — the Fu- 
ture for Librarians. " /^L>^ Bulletin, 61 (March 1967) 
pp. 278^286. 

Emphasizes the need for continuing education 
beyond the MLS degree. Some of this will be on the 
university campus but also necessary are extension 
courses, workshops, and institutes, ALA, state library 
associations, and state libraries should all take some 
responsibility in this area. 

Stone, Elizabeth W. "Continuing Education in 
Librarianship: Ideas for Action." American Li- 
braries, 1 (June 1970) pp. 543-551, 

A survey on continuing education for librarians 
brought 879 suggestions for action. Specific and 
general recommendations are made to adminis- 
trators, to library associations, to library schools, to 
planners in the U. S. Office of Education, to statewide 
library planners, and to the individual librarian. The 
breadth of these recommendations illustrates clearly 
that the librarians sampled hold all of these relevant 
groups accountable for providing favorable condi- 
tions for their professional development. In their 
opinion, continuing education is a nationwide 
problem for which a cooperative nationwide plan 
based on the best thinking and planning of a national 
assembly of all relevant groups Is the best solution. 

Stone, Elizabeth W. and Patrick, Ruth J. Conf/nt//V?g 
Library Education Center: A Design for Action The 
Catholic University of America. January 1974. 40 p. 

This report is a preliminary draft of the recommenda- 
tions from the Continuing Library and Infcrmation 
Science Education Projectsponsored by the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science. A 
mode! for continuing library education is outlined for 
consideration by participating members. This docu- 
ment presents a nationwide plan for (he continuing 
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education of library personnel, 

Stone, Elizabeth W. "Summary of Responses to Data 
Sheet on Continuing Education as it Exists in 
Library Associations from Six Responding Library 
Associations: 1972, " Available from the Library Re- 
search Center. 

The summary consists of ninety-six categories cover- 
ing a variety of topics on use of cable TV. a listing of 
the continuing educational objectives of the library 
associations, institutes or seminars offered or de- 
veloped. 

Training of Branch Library Staff Los Angeles Public 
Library," Library Trends, 14 (April 1966) pp. 
410-411. 

An organizational chart is presented of the respon- 
sibilities of the supervisor or training agency in the 
in-service training and orientation for the profes- 
sional and nonprofessional staff, 

Vuinstein. R. "What the Library Schools Can Do in the 
Training and Upgrading of Consultants. " with dis- 
cussion. In Illinois: University of Illinois. Urbana. 
Graduate School of Library Science. Changing 
Role of State Library Consultants. Illini Union 
Bookstore, 1968. pp. 83-95. 

There is a need for special education and continuing 
education for library consultants. In-service training 
of consultants on a regular ongoing basis is nearly 
nonexistent at most state libraries. Suggested is that 
some library school group isolate, define, and de- 
velop the particular consultant training program for 
which the state agency should then be responsible. 

Section \\\ 

Following is a selective list of materials which 
would be helpful in planning a statewide workshop 
on continuing education in librarlanship. The 
theories of continuing education are listed. The con- 
tent of specific workshops is not given, but list as of 
conferences/workshops, and short courses u.'O p: 
vided by the American Library Association. 

Adams, Kathryn. "Regional In-service Training Pro- 
jects in Louisiana During 1968-69." Louisiana 
Library Association Bulletin, 32 (Winter 1970) pp. 
167-169. 

This article gives a description of the emphasis and 



content of four regional in-service training programs 
designed to assist public libraries in improving ser- 
vice through better-trained nonprofessional and pro- 
fessional staff. 

Adanis, S. "Operation Bootstrap: Medical Librarians 
and Continuing Education " Kentucky Library As- 
sociation Bulletin, 32 (April 1968) pp. 4-11. 

The abundance of programs for continuing educa- 
tion in Itbrarianship reflects the splintering of the 
profession into myriad special interest groups. The 
lack of coherence, planning and progression repres- 
ents the profession's failure to identify educational 
objectives of concern to the profession as a whole. 
Medical librarians share common goals with the med- 
ical, dental, and health professions for continuing 
education. The author, Deputy P^i-ector of the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, then cites the work of the 
Medical Library Association in continuing education. 

Allen, Lawrence A. Evaluation of the Community 
Librarians' Training Courses. Albany. New York 
State Library, 1966, 198 p. ED 024 406. 

This study is designed to: (1) evaluate the Community 
Librarians' Training Courses which were conducted 
for five years in New York State to train persons with- 
out professional library training who were serving as 
librarians and (2) appraise the entire training 
program of the Library Extension Division in order to 
make recommendations and provide guidelines for 
future growth and development, A major conclusion 
of the evaluation Is that the Library Extension Divi- 
sion has entered the training field with the initiation 
of the series for the community librarians but that it 
must extent this service to others in the field, includ- 
ing professional librarians. 

Alvarez, Robert S.; Boaz, Martha; Duncan, Margaret; 
Kenney, Louis A. "Continuing Education for 
Librarians." California Librarian, 30 (July 1969) pp, 
177-202. 

The four articles stress the urgency of providing con- 
tinuing education for the public, special, and 
academic librarian. Continuing education should get 
people to relate the things they hear and see at meet- 
ingstotheirown library situation, and makethem feel 
that they can and should do something about these 
ideas. For the special librarian it is recommended 
that he become conscious of the desirability of train- 
ing in the principfes of administration. Each librarian 
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should consider each library function as a part of a 
whole. Systems analysis would provide the kind of 
analytical thinking needed to overcome a compart- 
mentalized view of library work. 

American Library Association. Library Education Di- 
vision. "Continuing Education for Librarians: Con- 
ferences. Workshops. Short Courses, 1972." 
American Libraries, 2 (December 1971) pp. 
1217-19. 

Supplement, American Libraries, 3 (February 1 972) 
pp. 179-81. (April 1972) pp. 423-26. (June 1972) pp. 
662-64, 

American Library Association. Library Education Di- 
vision. "Continuing Education for Librarians: Con- 
ferences, Workshops. anH Short Courses. 1971." 

ALA Library Education Division Newsletter, no. 75 
(December 1970) pp. 13-19, no. 76 (March 1971} pp. 
13-18, no. 77 (June 1971) pp. 15-19. 

American Library Association. Library Education Di- 
vision. "Continuing Education for Librarians: Con- 
ferences, Workshops, and Short Courses, 1970." 

ALA Library Educat on Division Newsletter, no. 72 
(March 1970) pp. 14-26, no, 73 (April 1970) pp. 7-9. 
no. 74 (September 1970) pp. 13-14. 

American Library Association. Library Education Di- 
vision, "Continuing Education for Librarians: Con- 
ferences. Workshops, and Short Courses, 1968" 

American Library Association Library Education 
Division Newsletter, no. 67 (November 1968) pp. 
23-33. 

ALA Library Education Newsletter. (Various issues 
list the various continuing education opportunities 
available to librarians. Now appearing in American 
Libraries.) 

Annual Report of the Southwestern Library Interstate 
Cooperative Endeavor (SLICE) Project of the 
Southwestern Library Association (1st, October 1, 
1971 to December 31, 1972); and Final Report for 
Council on Library Resources, 1972. 152 p. £0 072 
783 

One of the topics discussed in this annual report is 
the continuing education program for librarians. The 
focus of the program is on improving library services 
to the disadvantaged ethnic groups and a systematic 
planning and evaluation methodology. 



Asheim, Lester E. "Education and Manpower for 
Librarianship: First Steps Toward a Statement of 
Policy." ALA Bulletin. 62 (October 1968) pp. 
1090-1106. 

One of the great problems facing the library schools 
is that no present curriculum can effectively deal with 
the real differences in preparation needed by differ- 
ent types of libraries and the different functions 
within them. Certain schools at the professional 
specialist level might well develop special strength in 
special fields and eliminate from their cu rricula fields 
which are the specialities of other schools. Con- 
comitant with this would be in-service training as an 
important part of the preparation of both libraries and 
library assistants. Along with this would be provi- 
sion of program elements which serve to make exp- 
licit the interrelationships among these roles— to the 
end of establishing a continuous and integrated 
program for all library personnel. 

Association of American Library Schools. Continuing 
Library Education Study Committee. Summary Re- 
port, January 1972, Annual Meeting. Journal of 
Education for Librarianship, 12 (Spring 1972) pp. 
267-69. 

Comment by R.N. Case. Journal of Education for 
Librarianship, 12 (Spring 1972) pp. 269-72. 

The summary report presents assumptions of the 
value of continuing education for librarians, objec- 
tives for implementation, and recommendations for 
implementation. 

Bennett, H, H. "Continuing Education: a Survey of 
Staff Development Programs." School Libraries, 
19 (Spring 1970) pp. 11-20. 

The states have accepted responsibility for initiating 
in-service programs for school librarians. The one- 
day or the one-week regional workshop has been the 
mode for developing school library staff. Federal 
programs, the library school, professional associa- 
tions, and the local education agency have also 
sponsored in-service training. At the local level, self- 
evaluation can be used as a pattern for improvement. 
Procedure manuals, checklists or surveys, and the 
newsletter can be instruments of self-evaluation. 
Closed circuit television used as a teaching tool and 
activities which center on developing standards are 
also methods of continuing professional growth. 
Three essentials for a successful staff development 
program are financial support, released time, and 
commendation or a tangible benefit. 



Boacock. E. S. " View of Continuing Education of 
Librarians by an Employer. ' fPLO Quartcrfy, 14 
(October 1972) pp. 66-70. 

To date both employees and administrators have 
shown tittle 'ntorest in continuing education for 
librarians. Further, it appears that library schools and 
organi2ations have done little to provide the oppor- 
tunities. Pressure must come from groups of 
librarians working together to push administrators to 
plan programs and to give librarians themselves, the 
courage to learn more and contribute more. 

Boaz, M, T. " Continuing Education. ' Drexef Library 
Quarterly, 3 (April 1967) pp. 15M57. 

The author describes the varying forms of contmuing 
education, the types of programs offered by agencies 
— extension courses in library schools. NDEA insti- 
tutes, etc. Research is needed in the following areas 
of continuing education for librarians: (1) the organi- 
zational structure including the types of programs 
offered, subjects covered, admission requirements, 
faculty competencies, costs and financing, lime du- 
ration, levels at which offered, and credit given: (2) 
the purposes of the programs and the methods used 
to achieve objectives; (3) the tangible and intangible 
values derived for the Individual and his institution; 
and (4) the effect of continumg education on society. 

Borg, Walter R. The Minicourse: Rationale and Uses 
in the fnservice Education of Teachers. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C., 1968. 28 p. ED 024 
647. 

This collection of materials reports the research and 
development of a series of in-service training short 
courses (about seventy-five minutes per day for fif- 
teen days) designed to teach specific teacner be- 
havior patterns with use of the microteaching 
technique, self-evaluation of video tape feedback, in- 
structional films, and filmed Illustrations by model 
teachers. The main document reviews the instruc- 
tional model on which the coiirses are conducted, 
defines and discusses tlie advantages of microteach- 
ing, and describes the scope and fuiure plans for the 
minicourse program. 

Bracken, M. C. and Shilling, C, W. Survey of Practical 
Training in Information Science, George \Nash\ng- 
ton University. 1968. 28 p. 

Summary American Documentation, 19 {April 
1968) pp. 113*119. 



This paper presents a survey of practical training 
being conducted in the United States. All the univer- 
sities known by the authors to have programs to train 
information scientists and all the industrial organiza- 
tions known or tliought to have programs for tliis type 
of training are surveyed, No qualitative assessments 
are made by the authors. Rather, quantitative results 
of the survey are presented on various program 
characteristics. 

Brodman. E, "Philosophy of Continuing Educa- 
tion." Medical Library Association Bulletin. 56 
(April 1968) pp. 145-149. 

Continuing education of librarians is important not 
only to the library but to society as a whole. Society 
needs librarians who continue to study all their lives 
in order to bring about new principles, techniques, 
and methods. Professional associations have a re- 
sponsibility to aid librarians in their need for continu- 
ing education. 

- — : — . "Why Continuing Education?" District of 

Columbia Libraries, 37 (Fall 1966) pp. 51-54. 

The author gives a brief overview of the development 
of continuing education from colonial times. The au- 
thor stresses the need for librarians to develop their 
critical faculties and keep abreast of the new machine 
methods in cataloging and audiovisual services. 

Bundy, IVIary Lee and Wasserman, Paul. "Profes- 
sionalism Reconsidered." College and Research 
Libraries, 29 (January 1968) pp. 5-26, 

The question of librarianship as a profession is con- 
sidered here In terms of the three key relationships of 
a professional — client, organizational, and profes* 
sional. Professional practice in this field is thus cast 
against accepted norms and standards of profes- 
sional behavior. This critical assessment suggests 
that librarianship falls far short of the professional 
model. Major shifts in the nature of the services per- 
formed by librarians and in their bureaucratic rela- 
tionships will be required if librarianship is to ad- 
vance. The contributions of the professional associa- 
tions and of library schools is to the advancement of 
the process of professionalization is also analyzed. 
Progress in the field is viewed to be inextricably tied 
to the success or failure which librarianship achieves 
in its quest for true professional attainment. 
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Burgess, Paul. "Reasons for Adult Participation in 
Group Educational Activities." Adult Education, 
vol. 22, no. 1. pp. 3-29. 

Additional information on why adults participate in 
educational activities appears to be necessary if the 
field of adult education is to continue to improve 
educational offerings. The results here test the 
hypothesis that reasons chosen by men and won^ien 
for participating in educational activities will factor 
into seven groups: thodesire (1) to know, (2) to reach 
a personal goal, (3) to reach a social goal, (4) to reach 
a religious goal, (5) to escape, (6) to take part in an 
activity, and, (7) to comply with formal requirements, 

Carlson, Robert A, Conceptual Learning: From Mol- 
lusks to Adult Education. Syracuse University. 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult Education, 1973. 33 
p. Occasional Papers no. 35. 

This literature review proposes to offer the prac- 
titioner and student of ad ult education an overview of 
conceptual learning. It traces the movement's intel- 
lectual and political growth. It lists recent seminal 
studies in the field and presents a series of relatively 
nontechnical interpretations of them. It pinpoints the 
small amount of literature thus far produced relating 
conceptual learning directly to adult education, 
Perhaps, most important of all, it suggests a number 
of philosophical implications behind conceptual 
learning. 

"Conference on" In-training of Library and Informa- 
tion Staff, 1970. Imperial College." (papers] Aslib 
Proceedings, 22 (June 1970) pp. 256-287. 

These papers presented at a one-day conference 
cover the following topics: the practical problems 
and principles of in-service training; in-service train- 
ing in the ASLIB Library and Information Department; 
cooperative schemes for in-service training; and 
others, 

Oamtoft, Finn. "Continuing Education: Our Baby." 
APLA Bulletin, 33 (June 1969} pp, 21-24, 

Effective continuing education can be achieved. The 
individual librarian and the library administration 
work together with the latter as the driving force. The 
library administration must play a centra! role for two 
reasons: (1) there will be no staff interest in continu- 
ing education without the establishment of formal 
programs as a natural part of the work assignment 
and unless rewards for increased knowledge and 



competency are provided; and, (2) only the administ- 
ration has the financial and organizational resources 
to support such programs by granting money, 
guaranteeing time allowances, and providing 
laboratory facilities, The administration can encour- 
age participation which will allow staff members to 
periodically review their knowledge of the existing 
system, to have a staff bulletin listing new programs, 
and, a monitoring system which would evaluate the 
validity of a program during the operating period. 

Davinson, D. E, "^Short Courses for Qualified 
Librarians." New Library World. 73 (July 1971) pp, 
14-15. 

This short article discusses the possible reasons for 
low attendance of short courses for librarians, In the 
author's opinion efficient planning, both of content 
and of locale, would contribute to more successful 
programs. 

DeProspo, Ernest R,, Jr., and Huang, Theodore S. 
"Continuing Education for tne Library Adminis- 
trator; His Needs." Administration and Change: 
Continuing Education in Library Administration, 
New Brunswick, Now Jersey. Rutgers University 
Press, 1969. pp. 21-27, 

The results of a questionnaire are summarized. Its 
purpose was to study possible programs of continu- 
ing education in administration for chief librarians. 
The three means most frequently checked by which 
librarians acquired new ideas and skills in administ- 
ration are: (a) read books and articles, (b) attend 
workshops and institutes, and (c) consult experts. 
There is a substantial drop-off after these three selec- 
tions. "Discussions with colleagues," "professional 
meetings," and "visits to other libraries'' received 
fewer responses. This finding suggests that not many 
"new ideas" and '"solutions" are passed out in these 
face-to-face relationships, or that there is a continual 
exchange of repeated ideas. In addition, the finding 
indicates that workshops, institutes, readings, etc., 
have not provided librarians with different ways of 
looking at their administrative problems. 

DuBois, Edward. "Case for Employee Education." 
Management Bulletin, No. 160, New York, Ameri- 
can Management Association, 1967. 

Employee education implies that the person is inter- 
nally motivated to learn; he takes the initiative to 
learn. In employee training, the content is important 
to the employer but may appear as a tedious job 
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requiremont to the omployeo. The author refers to 
psychological theories that management can utilize 
in continuing education for employees in business. 
The complete case for employee education thus in- 
cludes reasons of public policy, of community rela- 
tions, and of payback. 

Duncan. Margaret. 'Making the Special Librarian 
Special: The Case for Continuing Education/' 
California Librarian, 30 (July 1969) pp. 1 91-198. 

Library school fulfills the expertise needed in refer- 
ence, cataloging, and the other techniques of library 
service: but continuing education is needed in the 
following areas: training in t^e principles of adminis- 
tration, systems analysis to consider 3ach library 
function as a part of the whole, knowledge of the sub- 
jects which make his special library unique, and a 
thorough knowledge of the organization served by 
the library. The author then suggests ways in which 
these needs can be met through continuing educa- 
tion. 

Gaver, Mary V. "The Educational Third Dimension: I. 
Continuing Education to Meet the Personalized 
Criteria of Librarians." Library Trends, 20 (July 
1971) pp, 118-143, 

The above is a report on the results of a questionnaire 
to examine the role of the individual professional 
librarian in a plan for continuing education — his 
motivation, his criteria for such a program, and his 
strategies for developing a course of lifelong learn- 
ing. Since the questionnaire was open ended, the 
responses are in essay form. The evidence seems to 
indicate that many librarians are participating in 
programs of external agencies, but that there is a very 
definite need for a more organized structure with the 
professional associations and the library schools 
sharing the major responsibility. 

Goldstein, H. "Some Repetitious Points about In- 
service Training for Audiovisual Services." Illinois 
L/brar/es, 49 {Fall 1967) pp. 118-121. 

The effective implementation of audiovisual re- 
sources by librarians depends upon effective in- 
service training. The scope of the program must 
covermaterials, equipment, services, and evaluation. 
The second item of importance in the scope of the 
training program is exposure to materials — pre- 
views, programs, practice with ideas about how to 
use materials. It is important that in-service training in 
this field be concerned with devising new services. 



since mostly libraries have been supply agencies for 
audiovisual materials v thout much original design 
ol services peculiar to the library. 

Goodman, Steven E. National Directory of Adult and 
Continuing Education; A Guide to Programs, Mat- 
erials, and Services. 1968. 285 p. 

The recent number of publications, materials, and 
programs developed in the field of education and 
training are overwhelming. The steady increase has 
made the task of locating appropriate instructional 
materials more difficult, This compilation is to be best 
utilized as a primary reference book for all persons 
attemptingto locatespecialized programsand mater- 
ials. The numerous courses, seminars, and programs 
cited include those which are available to personnel 
in all geographic areas of the United States and some 
countries abroad. Libraries are included as are other 
institutions and agencies. 

Harrison, K. C. "INTAMEL. International Meeting, 
Gothenburg, 1969: Staff Training in Large City 
Libraries." International Library Review, 1 (Oc- 
tober 1969) pp- 475-478. 

Staff training is essential because of the increasing 
complexity of services. Courses should be arranged 
for newly-qualified librarians joining the system and 
for older librarians in need of refresher courses. 
Needed are qualified and experienced instructors, 
the full cooperation of all the staff, and suitable ac- 
commodations and aids. Specific topics are outlined. 

Houle, C, 0. and Hiatt, P. "Continuing Education." 
Michigan Librarian, 37 (Winter 1971) pp. 21-22. 

The nature of continuing education parallels the 
readiness to change. Readiness for change and in- 
terest in education for each professional involves 
four classes or types: (1) the innovators, (2) the pace 
setters, (3) the majority adapters, and (4) the lag- 
gards. Each type is explained. Mr, Hiatt concludes 
that the best approach to continuing education is 
through the library associations. 

Houle, C. 0. "Role of Continuing Education in Cur- 
rent Professional Development." Bulletin, S^ 
(March 1967) pp. 259-267. 

All professions recognize in their code of ethics or 
elsewhere that education is a lifelong obligation. The 
practicing professional needs (1) to keep up with the 
new knowledge related to his profession; (2) to estab- 
lish his mastery of the new conceptions of his own 
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profession; (3) to continue his study of the basic dis- 
ciplines which support his profession; and (4) ho 
needs to grow as a person as well as a professional. 
The center of influence in continuing education are: 
the self-improvement of the individual himself, snfall 
voluntary groups who meet, the employing institu- 
tion, the university professional schools, profes- 
sional associations, governmental bureaus, inde- 
pendent publishers of professional books and jour- 
nals, and specialized libraries. 

Houle, Cyril 0. "Role of Continuing Education in Cur- 
rent Professional Development,'* ALA Bulletin, 61 
(March 1967) pp, 259-267. 

Most professions clearly recognize that education is 
a life-long obligation. The practicing professional 
realizes the widening gap between available know- 
ledge and its full utilization in practice and feels the 
need to keep up with the new knowledge related to 
his profession. 

. "To Learn the Future." Medical Clinics of 

North America, 54 (January 1970) pp. 6-7, 

Emphasizing the concept of interprofessional coop- 
eration, Houte recommends that members of each 
profession should not act as though they alone had 
any need of continuing study and should drop the 
assumption that their processes are wholly unique, 

Jesse, Wm. H. and Mitchell, Ann E. "Professional 
Staff Opportunities for Study and Research. ' Col- 
lege and Research Libraries, 29 (March 1968) pp. 
87-100. 

Members of the teaching faculty are expected to 
spend part of their working time in study and re- 
search. This paper examines the extent of compara- 
ble opportunities available to academic librarians, as 
revealed by questionnaires returned from fifty-two 
research libraries and fifteen college libraries. 
Among the opportunities considered are time re- 
leased from ordinary schedules for course work and 
research, sabbatic a! and special leaves for these pur- 
poses, and financial assistance. The extent of staff 
participation in study and research activities are pre- 
sented, culminating in the discussion of a desirable 
library policy in this area. 

Johnstone, John W. C. and Rivera, R. J, Volunteers for 
Learning: A Study of the Educational Pursuits of 
American Adults. Chicago. Atdine Publishing 
Company 1965. 



The National Opinion Research Center at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago sponsored the study which has four 
phases: (1) to provide a comprehensive overview of 
the numbers and charactoristicsof adults engaged in 
studies of various subjects, through various methods 
of study, and within various institutional contexts: (2) 
to examine the social and psychological factors 
which help explain whatever patterns and educa- 
tional behavior were observed in step 1: (3) to focus 
on adult education for people between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-four; and (4) to determine the 
nature of facilities for adult education in "typical ' 
urban centers and their impact on the residerUs. 

Kemp, Florence B. Noncrodit Activities In Institutions 
of Higher Education, 1967-68 Institutional 
Distribution. iJ.S. Government Printing Office. 
1970, 25 p, 

One-half of the institutions of higher education in the 
United States offered noncredit continuing educa- 
tion activities in 1967-68. While the traditional 
methods of Instruction retain importance in terms of 
number of institutions using them, the widespread 
use of the conference, institute and workshop 
methods stands out accounting for about 46 percent 
of the noncredit registrations, 

Kenney, Louis A. "Continuing Education for 
Academic Librarians." California Librarian, 30 
{July 1969) pp. 199-202, 

The author restricts the term "continuing education" 
to the participation of librarians holding the master's 
degree in library science to continue in formal 
academic course work. Continuing education 
courses offer about the only means whereby 
librarians already in the field may prepare themselves 
to deal with the communications explosion and the 
applications of computer technology in the university 
library. 

Klempner, I. M. "Information Centers and Continuing 
Education for Librarianship." Special Libraries, 59 
(November 1968) pp. 729-732. 

Two currently emerging information needs are those 
for in depth information which frequently necessi- 
tates detailed subject analysis and combinatory-type 
information retrieval, and the need for critically- 
evaluated and synthesized information. It is post* 
utated that when the need for particular services 
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arises within our society, society either obtains such 
services from existing institutions or creates new in- 
stitutions to fulfill desired needs. To satisfy the need 
for critically evaluated and synthesized information, 
traditionally fulfilled on a part-time basis by profes- 
sionals within the respective subject disciplines, soc- 
iety created and funded the information center, To 
satisfy the demand for indepth information service, a 
natural yet unfulfilled extension of library service, 
society funded and also allocated this task to the 
information center. The lack of continuing education 
for librarians is considered to be a major factor con- 
tributing to the inability of librarians, even special 
librarians, to satisfy the newly emerging user demand 
for in depth information. 

Knox. Alan B. "Continuing Professional Education," 
1972. 15 p. 

This paper is presented as part of a course at the 
University of Illinois on continuing education. This 
general article covers many aspects of the topic 
the need, scope, settings, planning, and conducting 
continuing education for professionals, 

Kortendick. James J. "Continuing Education and 
Library Administration,'" ALA Bulletin, 61 (fvlarch 
1967) pp. 268-271. 

Graduates of library schools who find themselves in 
supervisory positions quickly become aware of their 
own shortcomings and the need for further educa- 
tion. Proposed are seminars to provide middle man- 
agement with a better understanding of their duties 
and responsibilities. Top management in libraries, 
library school faculty, and professional associations 
should cooperate in offering these seminars, 

Kortendick, James J. "Continuing Education for 
Librarians " In Borko. Harold, ed. Targets for Re- 
search in Library Education, Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1973. pp. 145-172. 

Father Kortendick provides an historical review of 
continuing library education, offers some tentative 
solutions for improvement, and cites specific re- 
search proposals. A bibliography is included. 

Kortendick, James J. and Stone Elizabeth W, Job 
Dimensions and Educational Needs In 
Librarianshlp, Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1971. 503 p. 

The project undertaken by the authors is a study of 



the training of library personnel, especially at the 
middle and upper levels. The rise to a higher level of 
required skills and competencies — often new-— has 
brought about an urgent need for improved training 
beyond the first professional degree at the 
post-master's level. To establish a sound base for 
curriculum development, the authors determine what 
concepts, knowledge, and techniques for middleand 
upper-level library personnel would be needed to per- 
form at an optimum level of efficiency. 

Kortendick, James J. and Stone, Elizabeth W. "Edu- 
cation Needs of Federal Librarians/' Droxe/ Library 
Quarterly, 6 (July - October 1970) pp. 264-278. 

A survey of post-M.L.S. needs expressed by federal 
librarians, Most respondents favored the workshop 
format and indicated high priority courses in the 
areas of specialized library functions, automation, 
and administration. 

Labdon, P. "Re-training for Senior Librarians.'' 
Library Association Record, 68 (February 1966) pp. 
42-44. 

Emphasizes the need for continuing education (or 
senior librarians so that length of stay on a job does 
not mean professional stagnation. Described is a 
conference heid to discuss the problem of communi- 
cation in a large organization. 

Lewis, David T. "In-service Training: A New Dimen- 
sion/' New Library World, 73 (July 1971) pp. 20-21. 

Lewis recommends an interchange between practic- 
ing librarians and library schools as an effective 
means of continuing education. Forms such an inter- 
change might take include: (1) joint courses in prac- 
tical aspects of the profession; (2) librarians without 
degrees enrolling in degree courses; and (3) one-day 
symposia. 

McKeachle, Wllbert N. The Learning Process as Ap- 
plied to Short-Term Learning Situations. 
Preconference Workshop, Conference Proceed- 
ings, West Lafayette, Indiana, Purdue University, 
National Extension Association, Conference and 
Institute Division, April 1965. 187 p. ED 019 532. 

This conference studies questions related to learning 
problems to be considered in planning conferences 
and institutes. Three major principles are; (1) learn- 
ing is always going on, so the problem is to plan what 
kinds of learning will occur (2) different kinds of 
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learning do not always go together, so choices must 
bo made weighed against what is foreclosed, and (3) 
feedback facilitates learning. 

McMahon, Ernest E.; Coates. Robert H.: and Knox. 
Alan B. "Common Concerns: The Position of the 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.A/' Adult 
Education Journal, 18:3 (1968) pp. 197-213. 

Fifteen interrelated concerns of adult education are 
identified. They are: (1) agencies of adult education, 
(2) adult education and the process of continuing 
change, (3) the American adult as a learner, (4) objec- 
tives of adult education programs, (5) learning ex- 
periences especially for adults, (6) evaluation to im- 
prove program effectiveness, (7) public understand- 
ing of adult education, (8) professionalization and 
staff development. (9) appropriate fscilities. (10) rela- 
tions among adult education agencies, (11} relations 
with other agencies, (12) financing adult education, 
(13) a body of professional knowledge, (14) research, 
(15) international adult education. For each concern 
a statement of the present situation, a list ofgoa!sand 
aptalformstatementof the AEAof the U.S.A. is given. 

Midwest Regional Continuing Education Meeting. 
Department of Library Science. Wayne State Uni- 
versity, November 5, 1971, 6 p. 

Representatives of Midwest state libraries, state 
library associations, and ALA-accredited 'ibrary 
schools were invited by Wayne State University to 
discuss the feasibility of a long-range, regional 
program of continuing education for librarians in all 
types of libraries. This report summarizes the find- 
ings of the participants. 

Neufeld. John, [letter]. Journal of Education for 
Librarianship, 6 (Fall 1965) pp. 144-147. 

In proposing any program of continuing education 
for librarians, the author is concerned that bureauc- 
ratic controls will be superimposed on the profession 
so that the specter of compulsory or quasi- 
compulsory adult education for the librarian will re- 
sult. Since the librarian has graduated from a formal 
library school program he has learned the means to 
find the information he wants. 

"New Directions in Staff Development; Moving from 
Ideas to Action; the Papers of a One-Day Confer- 
ence Held in Detroit, Michigan, 28 June 1970, 
Sponsored by the Staff Development Committee, 
Personnel Administration Section/LAD. Am. Lib. 



Assoc," Ed, by E. W. Stone, American Library As* 
sociation, 1971. 66 p, 

The papers presented in this one-day conference 
stress three points: (1) that continuing personnel de- 
velopment is an important commitment librarianship 
must face; (2) that in librarianship we are a long way 
from realizing the potential represented by the 
human resources now employed in libraries; and, (3) 
that the American Library Association has a role in 
personnel development and should emphatically fos- 
ter continuing education of its membership. Topics 
include, "Planning for a Statewide Continuing Pro- 
fessional Education Program," "Partfcipative Man- 
ageinenl in Libraries," and "Incentives and Motiva- 
tion for Staff Development." 

Newson, H. E. "Continuing Education for 
Librarians." In: Education for Librarianship. Pap- 
ers presented at a workshop, University of Alberta. 
School of Library Science, University of Alberta. 
1970. pp. 42-53. 

No librarian should feel his education is complete 
when he has received his basic professional degree. 
Technological advances and changes in the social 
structure mean librarians must also change. Profes- 
sional renewal may be reached by courses In 
librarianship on an advanced level, courses in subject 
fields, extensive workshops, conferences, travel and 
observation, and professional literature. 

Ohiiger, John. 7^/e Mass Media in Adult Edjcation: A 
Review of Recent Literature, Occasional Paper no. 
18, Syracuse University, ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Adult Education, 1968. 123 p. 

This occasional paper surveys recent writing on the 
use of cornmunication and print media in adult edu- 
cation. Included is an annotated bibliography, A sec- 
tion is devoted to continuing professional education. 

Reed, Sarah R. "Education Activities of Library As- 
sociations." Drexel Library Quarterly, 3 (October 
1967) pp. 375-390. 

Library associations have a continuing responsibility 
to see that quality library education programs are 
available in the area served and that members are 
encouraged to avail themselves of such oppor* 
tunlties. This article totals and describes the 
programs for continuing education sponsored by 
library associations in each state In a three-year 
period as well as describing programs of the national 
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library associations. 

Reed. Sarah R. and Toye, Willie P.. comps. "Continu- 
ing Education for Librarians: Conferences. Wori<- 
shops, and Shor* Courses. 1965-66.'" United States 
Education Office. Library Services Branch, 33 p. 

Rees, Alan M. and Rothenburg. L. "Analysis of the 
Demographic, Educational, and Employment 
Characteristics of Participants in the Continuing 
Education Program of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion." Medical Library Association Bulletin, 58 
(April 1970) pp, 159-162, 

A survey of the participants in the Continuing Educa- 
tion Program of the MLA reveals that most are college 
graduates with 50 percent holding library degrees. 
The population shows a high degree of geographic 
and job stability. Most participants hold positions 
which require supervision of several employees. 

Schroeder, Wayne L. Concerns about Adult Educa- 
tion, 1968. 14 p. ED 023 982. 

A national survey (1961-62) reveals that only one adult 
out of five participates annually in educative ac- 
tivities; the graduate's negative attitude toward edu- 
cation needs to be replaced by an appreciation of 
lifelong learning. Some weaknesses might be over- 
come through introduction of adult education 
programs in universities, as well as off-campus in- 
service training and degree programs and establish- 
ment of community councils for coordinating the var- 
ious aspects of adult education. At present, the ef- 
forts of adulteducation agencies are fragmented and 
no one seems wWilng to assume a leadership role. 
Public agencies of adult education should have a 
system for continuous and reliable data collection, 
and broader and more balanced programs. 

Simmons, B. S. "Professional Develooment." 
Catholic Library World/ 43 {October 1971) pp. 
79-82. 

Since the period of formal training for librarians is 
brief, it is imperative that they be continually develop- 
ing. Although no agency is assuming responsibility 
for planning, the individual librarian should be re- 
sponsible for his owr professional growth. 

Sloane, Margaret bi. Continuing Education for Spo- 
cial Librarianship; Where Do We Go from Here? 



Special Libraries Association, New York, New York, 
1968. 62 p. ED 032 086. 

During the three-hour planning session 125 rep- 
resentatives from twenty Special Libraiies Associa- 
tion chapters discussed (1) the need for continuing 
education for special librarians. (2) the structure of 
continuing education, and (3) the content of continu- 
ing education. 

Sloane, M. N. "Special Library Association Chapters 
and Continuing Education." Special Libraries, 58 
(January 1967) pp, 2^-26. 

The primary responsibility for continuing education 
should be with the chapters, This can be accomp- 
lished through workshops and seminars co- 
sponsored, if desirable, with the local library schools 
in the area. The chapters are more flexible and are not 
constrained by funding and allocations as are gov- 
ernment agencies, academic institutions, SLA Head- 
quarters, and others. The practical workshop con- 
cerned with current problems is extremely beneficial. 

Smith, Robert M.; Aker, George F.; and Kidd. J. R., 
editors. Handbook of Adult Education, New York, 
Macmillan Co.. 1970. 594 p. 

This handbook is directed to several audiences — to 
any interested person seeking information about 
adult education; to the part-time worker; to the pro- 
fessional worker, the scholar, and the graduate stu- 
dent in training. The paucity of data concerning the 
field of adult education as a whole and its various 
components means there are few reliable statistics. A 
section is devoted to professional associations and 
their impact on adult education, higher adult educa- 
tion, and professional continuing education. 

Stone, Elizabeth W. "Administrators Fiddle While 
Employees Burn or Flee." ALA Bulletin, 63 (Feb. 
1969) pp. 181-187. 

The consensus of those librarians responding to a 
questionnaire on the effectiveness of library adminis- 
trators indicated that administrators are trying to 
conduct library business with outdated methods. Re- 
commended is an asset management approach 
which is concerned with the best allocation of re- 
sources. Four ways of motivating librarians toward 
self-development are also suggested. 

—lAnnual Meeting of the Association of American 
Library Schools for the Continuing Library Education 
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Network. Association of American Library Schools, 
Committoe on Continuing Library Education, 
January 28, 1973. 

A mini (four-hour) workshop was hold in order to 
loam what is being done in other professions and 
disciplines regarding continuing professional educa- 
tion with the hope that some concepts and ideas 
might be applicable to the library profession. 

'Continuing Education: Avenue to Ad- 
venture." School Libraries. 18 (Summer 1969) pp, 
37-46. 

Formally or informally, a school librarian must expect 
to continue his education for the duration of his pro- 
fessional life. The "adventurous" librarian: realizes 
his formal education is merely a stepping-stone, is a 
self-starter, has a disposition to innovation and ex- 
perimentation, is willing to have h^s performance 
measured and evaluated. All these factors are depen- 
dent on continuing professional education. 

— Factors Rotated to the Professional De- 
velopment of Librarians. Metuchen, New Jersey, 
The Scarecrow Press, 1969. 281 p. 

This study was undertaken to determine some of the 
factors that motivate librarians to continue their pro- 
fessional development after receiving the master's 
degree in library science. Conversely, it also sought 
to identify some of the factors which might deter 
professional development activities. The findings 
showed a significant disparity between what the 
librarian ■ were doing and what they thought they 
should be doing for maximum professional develop- 
ment. The entire sample seemed to regard activities 
that were somewhat informal and which provided 
social contacts with other professionals as more im- 
portant. 

— — — . "Librarians and Continuing Education." 

Journal of Education for Librarlanship, 11 (Sum- 
mer 1970) pp. 64-71. 

A questionnaire was distributed to a random group of 
librarians assessing their motivation to participate in 
continuing education programs. Both encouraging 
and deterring factors are listed. Inability to meet the 
criteria of accessibility, convenience in timing, and 
support from supervisors will tend to keep the librar- 
ian from participating in the continuing education 
opportunity. Positive factors are: content of the 
program as related to the work process or to the jobs 



the librarian is doing; the opportunities for profes- 
sional dovefopment need to be sot forth and do- 
scribed so that librarians can ascertain if the activities 
are geared to meet their individual needs; and, long- 
range goals must be stated more clearly and should 
be implemented through joint planning by groups 
sharing responsibility in the area of continuing edu- 
cation. 

"Quest for Expertise: a Librarian's Re- 
sponsibility." College and Research Libraries, 32 
(November 1971) pp, 432-441. 

This article focuses attention on librarians to see 
what gaps exist between perceived importance and 
actual involvement in the area of the academic 
librarian's professional development and to develop 
action planning on the basis of the data. Two signs of 
a professional are the individual's continually seek- 
ing opportunities for development and further learn- 
ing, and his realization that the main instrument or 
"tool" for him as a professional is himself and how 
creatively he can use his talents and training. 

. "Role of AALS in Lifetime Learning for 

Librarians.'' Journal of Education for 
Librarianship, 12 {Spring 1972) pp. 254-266. 

The Study Committee on Continuing Education of 
the American Association of Library Schools saw its 
primary mission as delineating the role of AALS in 
continuing library e-iucation. The committee felt the 
need for concerted effort and coordination of all re- 
levant groups, and attached to its report an appendix 
dealing with goals, criteria, and components relative 
to national planning for continuing library education. 
Library schools should begin work with professions 
outside of librarianship and AALS should develop 
means for practicing iibrarians to take any needed 
course in any geographic area at any time. 

Sullivan, Peggy A., ed. "Staff Development: A Con- 
tinuing Theme with Variations." School Media 
Quarterly, 1 (Spring 1973) pp. 179-200, 

A series of four articles discusses the need for con* 
tinuing education of school librarians. Focus Is 
placed on the need for continual development of the 
professional librarian through pre-service cur- 
riculum and postgraduate work; a description of the 
WLE (Multimedia Individualized Learning Experi- 
ence) in-service program at the Dubuque, Iowa com- 
munity schools; the short-term institute as a vehicle 
for continuing education; and, the use of instruc- 
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tional media in in^service education of teachers. 
Verner. Coolie, and others, The Preparation of Adult 

Educators: A Selected Review of the Literature 
Produced in North America. Adult Education As- 
sociation of U.S.A.. Washington. D,C., Syracuse 
University, New York, ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult 
Education. 1970. 89 p, ED 041 180. 

This literature review on the preparation of profes- 
sional adult educators attempts to cover the leading 
areas of discussion and research as well as some of 
the more interesting conclusions reported, Six major 
preoccupations of research are outlined, followed by 
two chapters on adult education as a discipline and a 
profession, patterns of adult educational leadership, 
levels and categories of adult educators, and their 
learning needs. The document includes a 118 item 
bibliography, 

Wallace, Everett M, and Katter, Robert V. Research 
and Development of On-the^ob Training Courses 
for Library Personnel. Final Report, System De- 
velopment Corp,, Santa Monica, California, 1969. 
84 p. ED 032 085. 

This report describes the results of a project to con- 
duct research and to develop instructional materials 
for use in on-the-job training of professional and 
nonprofessional library personnel in scientific and 
technical libraries. This report reviews previous re- 
search, design, and development activities. One in* 
structional package that was developed was directed 
to professional librarians and provided an introduc* 
tion to system analysis. 

Whipple, James B. Community Service and Continu- 
ing Education: A Literature Review. Occasional 
Papers, no. 21 . Syracuse University, ERICCIearing- 
house on Adult Education, 1970. 76 p. 



This volume analyzes literature in the ERIC 
Clearinghouse/AE dealing with Title I of the Higher 
Education Act of 1966; it includes ninety-two ab- 
stracts. 

Witdman, Iris J. "Education: A Lifelong Process.'' 
i.aw Library Journal, 65 (May 1972) pp. 130-133. 

This article concerns the need for law librarians to 
keep up with an ever-changing subject field. The role 
of the institute as a tool of continuing education in 
this area is discussed, as well as the necessity of the 
librarian's continued awareness of changes In clas- 
sification, subject control, and reference tools. 

Youngs, W. 0, "Continuing Education for 
Librarianship." PNLA Quarterly, 29 (January 1965} 
pp. 122-126. 

Since library school education prepares the young 
professional primarily for work on the beginning 
level, further training is needed to improve his 
abilities as subject specialist, catafoger, documents 
librarian, or whatever. Emphasized is on-the-job 
training and several examples are cited. 

Zachert^ M. J. K. and Stursa, M. L. "Continuing Edu- 
cation for Librarianship: Evaluation of SLA's 1969 
Seminars." Special Libraries, 60 (November 1969) 
pp. 616-617. 

The Special Library Association sponsored in 1969 
seminars on personnel administration, planning the 
library facility, problem publications, and basic prin- 
ciptes of management for its members. Question- 
naires to the participants revealed that most prefer- 
red a depth study of narrow topics rather than a sup- 
erficial coverage of broad topics. A majority indicated 
that they would be willing to pay the cost of attending 
similar seminars in the future. 
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illinois state library 
area code 217 



Trezza, Alphonse F Director 782-2994 

Beasley. James Associate Director for Library Development 782-7848 

Kirk. Sherwood Associate Director for Library Operation 782-5524 

Billington. Norman W Legislative Liaison, Office of Secretary of State 782-7948 

Adams. Stanley Information Consultant 782-5430 

Bostian. kma Editor, illinois Libraries 782-5870 

Bostwick. Joan . , Professional Assistant for Library Development 782-7848 

Cook, Garnetta Head, Audiovisual Section 782-6683 

DeJohn, William Consultant. Library Cooperation 782-7848 

Detweiler. Mary Jo Assistant to the Director 782-7845 

Ensley, Robert Consultant, Services to Institutions and Physically Handicapped . . . 782-7848 

Fein, Pauline Head, Binding Section 782-4887 

Field, Mary Kate — Government Reference Librarian 782-5430 

Gesterfiold, Kathryn J Assistant Director tor Library Development 782-7848 

Groninger, Margaret L General Reference Ltorarian 782-7596 

Halcli, Albert Assistant Director for Public Services 782-5013 

Harris, Walter Manager, Administrative Services 782-7845 

Henderson, Christine Senior General Reference Librarian 782-7597 

Herman, Margaret Head, Collection Development Branch 782-7791 

Horney, Joyce Head, Circulation and Special Services Branch 782-5430 

Hunn, Esther . — Head, Library Materials Processing Branch 782-7612 

Lament, Bridget L. Professional Assistant for Library Development 782-7848 

Miele, Anthony Assistant Director for Technical Services , 782-5012 

Morgan, Candace .Head, Legislative and General Reference 
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